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Chronicle 


Home News.—On June 19, the special session of 
Congress took a recess until August 19, and the House 
made the additional promise of taking a three-day recess 
regularly after that until September 23. 
Thus the first part of the special ses- 
sion, called on April 19 by the President 
to take action on four major measures, came to an end. 
Of these four, the Farm Relief Bill and the Census- 
Reapportionment Bill were passed and signed, the former 
having been adopted by the Senate on June 14 by a vote 
of 74 to 8. The repeal or postponement of the National 
Origins provision of the Immigration Act, as demanded 
by the President, was rejected in the Senate and con- 
sequently the President will be obliged to begin to enforce 
the law after July 1, though as Chairman of President 
Coolidge’s committee on the matter he had reported its 
impossibility. The fourth measure recommended by the 
President in his message, namely limited tariff revision, 
passed the House, but 4,100 out of a possible 4,400 items 
were revised and in a general upward direction. A storm 
of disapproval throughout the country, particularly in the 
farming districts, halted the headlong rush of this bill 
through Congress and the purpose of the recess was to 
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give the various sub-committees time to investigate the 
need for further raises. Senator Borah made a last- 
minute attempt by resolution to restrict the hearings of 
the Senate to the farm schedules, but he was beaten by 
a vote of 39 to 38, several Democrats voting against him 
for various reasons. The Senate hearings will continue 
during the summer and the general expectation at the 
time of the recess was that the bill as reported to the 
Senate will raise the rates even higher than the Hawley 
Bill. 

The killing on June 9 of Henry Virkula by Treasury 
agents, though he was innocent and given no time to 
halt, raised a nation-wide storm of indignation. The 
citizens of his town, International Falls, 
Mont., wrote a striking letter to the 
President, which concluded thus: “We 
have appealed many times to the superiors of these heart- 
less ruffians but always our appeals have either been 
ignored or have actually been answered by increased 
abusiveness. We have carried our pleading for relief 
through one and another, even going to an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Department. In our utter 
helplessness, terror and distraction, we are at last resort- 
ing to you and the authority you are capable of invoking. 
For God’s sake, help us.”” It was brought out that 263 
fatalities have resulted from the attempt to enforce the 
Volstead Act. The Treasury Department replied to the 
attacks by defending the shooters of Virkula and an- 
nouncing that it did not propose to disarm its agents. 
Later, however, the use of riot guns was forbidden. The 
President made an indirect answer to the attacks by 
calling upon the inhabitants of the border States to co- 
operate in the “ war” against lawlessness, without speci- 
fying how this was to be done. 


Prohibition 
Agitation 


Austria.—According to AMERICA’s correspondent in 
Austria, the anti-Socialistic Heimwehr intended to 
celebrate the induction of new recruits with a field Mass 
in one of the largest squares in Vienna. 
The Socialists spread rumors that dan- 
gerous upheavals were being planned. 
As a matter of fact, the whole affair was nothing more 
than a religious festivity and the counter-demonstrations 
of the Socialists were far from being the aggressive en- 
counters which reports seemed to make them. Only the 
Communists tried to create disorder. The alarming re- 
ports of rioting and insurrection which were given wide 
publicity, perhaps as part of an energetic propaganda, 
were greatly regretted by the peaceful population of 
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Austria as a possible deterrent to tourists and students 
who had planned visits to Austria. Another active pro- 
paganda was started by the Hungarian Communists short- 
ly after their revolution in Hungary came to an end. The 
vigilant Vienna police traced leadership in this movement 
to a man named Miller, who is said to be an intimate 
friend of Bela Kun. Four persons were placed under 
indictment for fomenting rebellion. 


China.—Despite official denials from both Nanking 
and Moscow of widespread reports that Soviet forces had 
invaded Mongolia, following the Chinese raid on the 
Soviet Consulate at Harbin, and the 
subsequent arrest of several Red offi- 
cials, Shanghai dispatches continued to 
represent the development of a critical situation in Sino- 
Soviet relations. The rupture between Marshal Feng 
and the Nanking Government was no nearer a solution. 
While neither side was fighting openly, the various fac- 
tional leaders were exchanging threatening communiques. 


Soviet 
Relations 





Czechoslovakia.—German industrialists of Czecho- 
slovakia took part for the first time in the annual meet- 
ing of the Federation of Czechoslovak Industries, which 
took place in Prague in May. English 
tariff policy, with cheap Cuban and 
Javan competition, was felt to threaten 
the beet-sugar industry. Many of the articles with in- 
creased duties on the new United States tariff bill were 
noticed as representing main export items in Czechoslovak 
trade with the United States, e.g., the cotton industry, 
cement, glass, pottery and bentwood branches. 


Tariff 
Fears 


France.—Leaders of the National Catholic Federa- 
tion from the capital and all parts of France met in 
Paris on June 5. The session opened with a pilgrimage 
to the Basilica of the Sacred Heart on 
Montmartre, where the delegates as- 
sisted at a Solemn Pontifical Mass 
celebrated by Bishop Chaptal, Auxiliary Bishop of Paris. 
The sermon was preached by Father Janvier, general 
chaplain of the F. N. C. At its close a special act of 


Catholic 
Action 


consecration was read by General de Castelnau, the leader” 


of the movement. A dinner meeting was followed by a 
general session, which was addressed by General de Cas- 
telnau and a number of other lay leaders, several of them 
members of the Chamber of Deputies. In his speech the 
General outlined the program of the Federation, stressing 
the need of informed Catholic opinion as the indispensable 
basis of Catholic Action. He pointed to the results 
achieved in the five brief years that the Federation has 
been in existence, especially in the diffusion of a clearer 
and more widespread understanding of Catholic philo- 
sophy in the spheres of education and social action. He 
assured his hearers that their efforts had been largely 
instrumental in averting a new era of active persecution 
of the Church, and that they had checked a threatening 
move towards absolute laicization and State monopoly in 
education. He warned them against abating their labors 
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by listening to flattering compromisers and pointed to the 
serious tasks that still lay before them. 


It is unthinkable [he said] that Catholics should be absent when 
such serious problems impend. They have a message to deliver 
and essential liberties to defend. They have, above all, to restore 
and to protect the rights of the family, which are being sacrificed, 
and the rights of the Church, with her God-given task of saving 


souls. 

In conclusion he quoted a recent address of the Holy 
Father, defining the scope of family, Church, and State 
in the field of education. 

The Cabinet approved the Young plan on June 18, 
and pledged France’s influence to persuade the other in- 
terested Governments to accept it. Plans were discussed 
for the piloting of the ratification 
through Parliament and for expediting 
the final approval of the debt settlements 
with Britain and the United States. Herr Strese- 
mann attended a luncheon given in his honor by Foreign 
Minister Briand on June 19, and later discussed with 
M. Briand and Premier Poincaré the speeding of the set- 
tlement and the subsequent Rhineland evacuation. 


Cabinet 
Approves 
Young Plan 





Germany.—The Concordat or treaty between the 
Vatican and the Prussian State was signed by Prime 
Minister Otto Braun and Msgr. Pacelli, the Papal Nuncio, 
for the Holy Father. This treaty modi- 
fies the Concordat concluded between 
the Church and the King of Prussia in 
1821 in order to conform with the German Republican 
Constitution and meet modern needs and conditions in 
Prussia. According to its provisions, Prussia shall con- 
tribute yearly about $700,000 for the administration of 
the Church within its borders and the Vatican will appoint 
no Bishop or Archbishop to whom the Government might 
object on political grounds. The new Concordat does not 
touch the question of religious instruction, a subject which 
in the past has caused much political discussion. Despite 
the opposition from the Nationalist and People’s parties, 
who demanded equal rights for the Protestant church, the 
Concordat seemed assured of ratification by Parliament. 
The pact includes permission for the erection of two new 
episcopal sees, one at Berlin and the other at Aachen 
( Aix-la-Chapelle). 


Concordat 
Signed 


Great Britain.—On June 14, with the election of the 
Conservative candidate at Rugby over his Labor and 
Liberal opponents, the membership of the new House of 
Commons was completed. In conse- 


The ‘ 
Commons’ quence, the final representation of the 
Vote parties is: Labor, 289; Conservatives, 


260; Liberals, 58; Independent, 4; Nationalist; 3; Pro- 
hibition, 1. The total popular vote was 22,491,393, of 
which the Conservatives received 8,591,052; Labor, 8,331,- 
480; Liberals, 5,257,536; Independents 260,711; Com- 
munists, 50,614. In the new Parliament at least 24 
Catholics have seats. Of these 5 are Conservatives, 16 
Laborites, and 3 Nationalists. Among the Cabinet ap- 
pointees the Solicitor-General, Mr. J. B. Melville, is also 
a Catholic. Despite the interest centering in the Catholic 
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Education question previous to the balloting, there were 
no sure indications that particular candidates failed to 
secure election because they omitted to give satisfactory 
replies to the questions put to them. 

On June 14, General Charles G. Dawes, the new 
United States Ambassador, arrived in London and was 
most cordially received. The following day, accompanied 
by the Foreign Minister, Arthur Hen- 
Dawes derson, he presented his credentials to 
Received King George V, at Windsor Castle and 
was again most heartily welcomed. After the diplomatic 
formalities were gone through, His Majesty invited Gen- 
eral Dawes to chat, and they spent a half hour in friendly 
conversation. This was the first time in seven months 
that the British ruler had received any foreign diplomat. 
On Sunday, June 16, Ambassador Dawes visited Premier 
MacDonald at Forres, Scotland. The significance of the 
meeting was evidenced by the following joint statement 
issued by the Prime Minister: 


Ambassador 


We have had a conversation regarding the present position of 
the naval disarmament as between the United States and Great 
Britain. It has been informal and general and most satisfactory. 

His Excellency [Genetal Dawes] proposed to refer to the sub- 
ject at the Pilgrims’ dinner on Tuesday night and I shall do the 
same thing at practically the same moment at a dinner in Los- 
siemouth, and that is intended to be the beginning of the negotia- 
tions. 

We both want to make it clear that other naval powers are 
expected to cooperate in these negotiations, upon the successful 
consummation of which the peace of the whole world must 
depend. 


This announcement by the Premier occasioned a great 
deal of popular interest both in Great Britain and the 
United States. 

On June 18, the new American Ambassador sounded 
an Anglo-American peace call at the Pilgrim Society 
dinner in his honor, and made a plea fer world naval 


Dawes cuts as the initial practical step towards 
a a putting reality into the Kellogg anti-war 
Speak treaty. He made it clear that any new 


agreements made should not have “ partial but world 
sanction.” This sentiment was re-echoed in a letter from 
Premier MacDonald read at the banquet, in which he 
stated that no offensive or defensive alliances were wanted 
but that all the nations should come into companionship 
with Great Britain and the United States. In his own 
speech at Lossiemouth, Mr. MacDonald referred to 
Anglo-American relations in the same vein. 


Hungary.—The Hungarian-American arbitration 
treaty concluded at Washington last January was ratified 
by a bill which won an unanimous approval and gave 
occasion for many speeches stressing the 


Arbitration : ‘ . 
Treaty friendliness of the relations between the 
Approved two signatories, and recalled the services 


of Jeremiah Smith, who, as financial adviser, brought 
Hungary through a severe economic crisis. Nor was the 


Trianon Treaty lost sight of in the general enthusiasm. 
Baron Perenyi informed his hearers that the American 
Senate had incorporated a memorandum by American 
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Hungarians against the Trianon Treaty in its records. 
The completion of this pact together with the recent sup- 
port given by Italy strengthened Hungary’s hopes of a 
treaty revision and set in the background the protests 
from the Little Entente about the Premier’s Irredentist 
speech. 


Mexico.—The process towards bringtng about a 
religious settlement in Mexico took the following steps, 
as reported by the press. Archbishop Ruiz and Bishop 
Diaz had two meetings with President 
Portes Gil lasting each about a half- 
hour. It was then announced that 
negotiations were not proceeding but that a proposition 
had merely been laid before the Church representatives. 
Archbishop Ruiz denied the authenticity of all rumors 
and the President joined him in this, adding that a simple 
settlement of the case consisted in the Church obeying 
the laws of the Republic and opening the churches. Mr. 
Morrow thereupon appeared very actively on the scene 
and had daily conferences with both the President and 
the churchmen. No attempt was made to conceal his 
activity along this line. No further conferences beyond 
the first two were held between Portes Gil and the Apos- 
tolic Delegate. It was felt in some quarters that a dead- 
lock had been reached. However, on June 19, it was an- 
nounced that a documentary agreement had been drawn 
up and cabled to the Holy See, from which an answer 
was expected within forty-eight hours. It was said that 
this agreement did not include repeal of any Mexican 
laws but, rather, had to do with their interpretation in a 
sense which could be accepted favorably by the Church. 
At the time of going to press, the answer of the Holy See 
had not been received. 


Religious 
Settlement 


Rumania.—Press dispatches announced on June 4 
that the Patriarch Miron Cristea, a member of the Council 
of Regency, was in a critical state consequent on a hem- 
orrhage of the brain. Dr. Cristea, who 
is nearly seventy-five years old, has been 
Patriarch of the Rumanian Church of 
the Greek Orthodox communion ever since the Patriar- 
chate was established by the Holy Synod in February, 
1925. Prior to that he had been Metropolitan of Tran- 
sylvania. The government of the national church reposes 
in the hands of himself as Primate and the three Metro- 
politans of Moldavia, Transylvania, and Bukovina. They 
exercise spiritual jurisdiction over about 10,000,000 com- 


Patriarch 
Cristea Il 


municants. 

The Vienna correspondent of the N. C. W. C. News 
Service, commenting on the recent Rumanian-Vatican 
Concordat, which, after nine years of negotiations, is 
finally an accomplished fact, credits the 
Accord Government of Premier Maniu with 
Details bringing the matter to a successful issue. 
The principal result of the Concordat is that the Church 
and religious associations now receive a juridical person- 
ality as well as the right to administer property; the re- 
organization of the dioceses as settled in understanding 


Vatican 
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with the State; and the principle is admitted that the 
Church has the right to impart religious instruction in the 
State schools, In every State where Orthodoxy for- 
merly had the rank of a national religion, the 1923 Con- 
stitution, which guarantees “ equal liberty and equal pro- 
tection ” to all churches alike, is given practical as well as 
theoretical effect. The correspondent continues : 

The Concordat stipulates that direct communication of the 
Church, the clergy and the people with the Holy See shall be 
absolutely free, but the “acts relating to worship” provide that 
the churches and religious associations shall not be allowed to 
receive without the knowledge of the Government material dona- 
tions from abroad—that is to say, none from the Holy See as well 
as others—and that the Minister for Public Worship may place 
under heavy punishment the acceptance of such donations if they 
are contrary to the interconfessional character of the State. This 
would have the effect that branches of Catholic Orders, if they 
should fall into distress and need the help of their great Congrega- 
tions or of the Holy See, would become exposed to grave vexa- 
tions under ill-disposed governments. It is true, the Concordat 
lays down that the Bishops are absolutely free in the exercise 
of their office and only communications to their clergy and 
their faithful “which are of general interest” must be brought 
to the knowledge of the Minister for Public Worship. But the 
“acts relating to worship,” which were promulgated after the 
arrangements had been made with regard to the Concordat with 
the Vatican, admit that the Minister for Public Worship may 
prohibit the execution of such instructions or orders. 

While an ill-disposed administration might create some 
embarrassment in the carrying out of some of the pro- 
visions of the Concordat, so long as the Catholics of 
Transylvania and Banat have a place in the Government 
it is not anticipated that serious conflict will arise. 


Russia.—After eleven years of dispute, an important 
decision was rendered on June 11 by Judge E. L. Ham- 
mer, of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, 
concerning the church property of 115 
ee Se Russian Orthodox parishes. These 

parishes were claimed by Bishop Ked- 
rovsky of the so-called ‘“ Living Church,” established 
under Soviet auspices, and now known as the “ Orthodox 
Synodal Church,” as against the jurisdiction of the 
“ General Board of Trustees,” composed of three clergy- 
men and three laymen, which had held them subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Platon, representative of 
the anti-Bolshevist, traditional Orthodox Church. Ked- 
rovsky obtained full satisfaction in 1927, when Judge 
Wasservogel of the Appellate Division of the State of 
New York, recognized him as the legitimate bishop of 
the Russian Orthodox Church in North America. <A 
postponement was obtained by the Platonist Trustees, and 
in 1928 a review of the case was ordered, resulting in 
Judge Hammer’s decision, by which a compromise was 
reached. The property of the parishes was entrusted to 
a mixed committee, four representing the Kedrovsky 
group, and three representing the Metropolitan Platon. 
No action can be taken by the committee except unani- 
mously. Where unanimity is not reached, the matter 
must be referred to the Court. The committee, however, 
is only temporary, pending such time as the individual 
parishes arrange to incorporate themselves and arrange 
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for the autonomous administration of their own property. 
By this provision, therefore, the chief objective of the 
Platonist group was attained, which had been to preserve 
to their own parishes the right not to become absorbed 
by the “ Synodal ” organization. 


South Africa——Returns from the General election, 
with but two of the 148 seats unheard from, gave the 
Nationalist party, led by Premier J. B. Hertzog, a major- 
ity of seven. The Nationalists elected 
76 members; General Smuts’ South 
African party, 61; the Cresswell Labor- 
ites, supporting the Government, 5; the National Council 
Laborites, the anti-Government wing of the Labor party, 
3 members; the Independents, 1. 


Hertzog 
Victory 


League of Nations.—The Council, which had been 
in session at Madrid, adjourned on June 15. The report 
on national minorities, of the London committee of three, 
was adopted, but further action was not 
taken in settling the vexed matter of 
procedure in regard to petitions of such 
minorities to the League. On June 14 perplexity was 
caused by the demand of Foreign Minister Stresemann, 
of Germany, that he present before the Council a question 
regarding the confiscation of property of some German 
minority nationals in Poland. The plan was finally 
adopted that was urged by M. Zaleski, of Poland, namely, 
that the matter be settled by direct negotiation. 

On June 14 the Council adopted the report of the 
finance committee on the purchasing power of gold, and 
on various League loans. A convention on counterfeiting 
was also adopted. A reply was sent 
to Secretary Kellogg’s note of Feb- 
ruary 19 on accession of the United 
States to the World Court. The legal advisers of the 
Council decided on a conference of the Court members 
to be convened September 10. 


Minorities 
Question 


Concluding 
Business 





The President’s insistence on law enforcement 
has caused many people to wonder if his phil- 
osophy of law is correct. Next week, W. F. 
Obering will subject it to a thorough-going 
analysis in the light of reason in an article, “ The 
Law and the Laboratory.” 

Intellectual liberty is commonly supposed to 
be a negative possession among Catholics. G. K. 
Chesterton will show next week, in “ Catholics 
and Intellectual Liberty,” that only Catholics truly 
possess it. 

The Rev. John T. Gillard, of the Josephite 
Fathers, will present next week, in “ How Many 
Colored Catholics Are There?” the results of a 
hitherto unpublished, official census of our Cath- 
olic Negroes. 

Ella Frances Lynch is known for her work for 
the National League of Teacher-Mothers. Next 
week. she will describe the work of the League 
in an article entitled “ A World League for Home 
Education.” 
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The Convention at Toledo 


GLANCE at the program shows that the National 

Catholic Educational Association, now in session at 
Toledo, is striving to bring under consideration the whole 
field of Catholic education. The good accomplished by 
this Association in little more than quarter of a century 
is incalculable. Its published “ Reports” form almost an 
encyclopedia of education, but the Association would per- 
form a needed function even if it did no more than bring 
together, every year, Catholic educators from all over the 
country. 

While it may be true that no really important question 
is ever answered at a convention, to stop with this asser- 
tion is to state the case with incompleteness. Through 
the annual gatherings of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, Catholic educators are given an op- 
portunity to meet one another on the common basis of 
devotion to a sublime cause. The acquaintanceships here 
begun, grow into respect and esteem, and thus a most 
helpful sense of solidarity is formed. Educators almost 
invariably tend to parochialism. Their devotion to the 
field committed to them is so genuine and intense, that 
often they cannot see the other, and perhaps larger fields, 
which adjoin. Whatever corrects and enlarges vision is 
to be commended and encouraged. 

The experience of past years assures us that the dele- 
gates will face their problems with candor, and discuss 
them with vigor. No good can come from self-deception. 
We know that in importance and sanctity the ministry of 
Catholic education yields only to the preaching of the 
Gospel and the administration of the Sacraments. In- 
deed, in this day and country, our hold upon the rising 
generation, and perhaps our strongest appeal to those 
outside the Fold, is the school, the college and the uni- 
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versity. But what is of supreme importance to us as 
Catholic educators, is an impartial view of the work that 
is demanded, and a searching examination of conscience 
to disclose our faults as educators, as well as our virtues. 

It is clear that the demands upon us are great, but 
precisely how they shall be met is not yet clear. Require- 
ments set by college standardizing boards, many of whose 
members hold a philosophy of education alien to our 
own, are often vexing and occasionally absurd. The es- 
tablishment of graduate schools, and the improvement of 
those now existing, call for permanent financial endow- 
ments to support libraries, laboratories, and directors, 
and to establish scholarships. The number of lay teach- 
ers in our colleges and universities is rapidly growing, 
and while these devoted men and women bring to Catholic 
education an element of great value, they also add thou- 
sands of dollars to the annual budget. The supply of 
Religious teachers in the primary and secondary schools 
is far from sufficient, and the rate of increase in the 
school population is greater than the rate of increase in 
vocations. Should the time come when through lack of 
Sisters and Brothers, the lay teacher must be secured, the 
present method of supporting these schools will be found 
wholly inadequate. 

Surely, these are problems which call for the best con- 
sideration we can give them. When we reflect that 
barely half of our children are in Catholic primary 
schools, and considerably less than half of our boys and 
girls are in Catholic colleges, the magnitude of the work 
that must yet be done becomes apparent. 

But we face the future in a spirit of that optimism 
which is founded on confidence in the Divine protection. 
Probably at no time has there been more vigor among 
Catholic educators, or more intelligent shaping of aims, 
and determination to conquer this field for the Master, 
than at present. It is God’s work. The struggle may be 
long and the heat of the day intense, but win we shall. 
When He is with us who shall prevail against us? We 
beg God’s blessing on the Convention, and we know that 
every delegate will return to his school with a deeper 
sense of his sacred responsibilities and an even firmer 
resolve to maintain them. 


A Model Commencement Address 


HERE was once an educator whose old age was 
crowned by an invitation to address the graduates. 
Withdrawing to a small room which he called his library, 
he lit his pipe, and took thought. Leaders, he reflected, 
are sadly needed in this foggy world, but leaders who 
know where they are going. Young John Jones, A.B., 
'29, may think he knows, but that is only his error. 
Thereupon our educator reached for his typewriter, and 
began to tap out a few reflections. 
On Commencement Day, surveying if not a sea, at 
least a small pond, of bright young faces, he drew out 
his manuscript and began to read about Followers. He 


had seen so many young men backing and filling on the 
road of life, getting all tangled up in the hames and the 
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collar, and finally ending in the ditch, that he would 
advise them to strive with might and main to go along 
under harness for a while. Had the stars marked any of 
them for leadership, they and the world would discover 
that fact without any advertising on their part. What 
society needed as well as leaders was followers, and he 
was beginning to think that followers were exceedingly 
rare. Only the great could obey, he reminded them, and 
only the strong could be humble. The general might 
scale the rampart and wave his sword, but if nobody 
followed, the day would be lost. 

At this point, the crew of Columbus and the Con- 
tinentals at Valley Forge were referred to with feeling 
and respect. 

The best way of becoming a leader was to work hard 
at being a follower. Therefore, he exhorted them all, 
and so forth, and ended with a faint patter of applause, 
proceeding from two aged members of the faculty who 
had been compelled to sit on the platform, and were 
anxious to leave. Since that time, he has not been in- 
vited to address any more graduates. 

Our own opinion of his remarks is found in the title of 


this editorial. 


Independence Day 


WO principles of supreme importance stand out 
clearly in the Declaration of Independence. 

The first is its affirmation of God, the Creator and 
Lord of men and nations. 

The second is its solemn affirmation of man’s natural 
rights. 

The Declaration begins with an acknowledgement of 
Almighty God whose law is reflected in man’s nature. It 
closes with an expression of “firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence.” It opens with the as- 
sertion that every man possesses certain rights which are 
“unalienable” inasmuch as every man is endowed with 
them by the Creator. Throughout its entire course, it 
holds that the existence of these rights is a truth so 
plainly written in man’s nature as to be “ self-evident.” 

Now it would be idle to assert that these principles 
which are the very soul of the Declaration, are the soul 
of government today. It would be folly to assume that 
they are recognized by the generality of Americans as 
rights which no government may justly take away. No 
public document since Lincoln’s war-time Proclamations 
has recognized all of them. Lip service has been paid 
one or the other from time to time, either for the sake 
of a sounding phrase, or to secure an extrinsic link with 
a famous document. But real devotion has been lacking. 
So far have we drifted from these ancient moorings that 
today we recognize two principles, each of which is wholly 
incompatible both with the Declaration and with the 
Christian religion. 

The first false principle is that man has no right which 
the State may not abrogate or destroy. What are com- 
monly deemed rights are, in fact and substance, mere 
grants or ad libitum franchises issued by the State. Man 
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holds property, he marries, he worships Almighty God 
according to the dictates of conscience, not because of 
any right wherewith he has been endowed by his Creator, 
as the Declaration asserts, but because the State, having 
regard for the common weal, or sanctioning the prevail- 
ing mores, so permits. In these premises, he possesses 
no unalienable right. He exercises a permission. At best, 
he shares with his fellows a brief authority. As the 
mores change, and as the common good, interpreted by 
the over-lord State, shifts, the State may contract such 
permission, or withdraw it wholly. 

It is true that within recent years the Supreme Court, 
notably in the Nebraska language law and the Oregon 
school law cases, has affirmed the doctrine of natural 
rights. But it is also true that the current of the philoso- 
phy dominant for many years in our colleges and insti- 
tutes of law, sets in the direction of an Omnipotent State. 

So far has this abominable philosophy exercised its 
influence that, in the last campaign, men who deemed 
themselves Christians appealed to the State as the ulti- 
mate arbiter in religious belief and practice. What the 
State repudiated, they, too, would repudiate. What the 
State banned they would ban, and what it permitted, of 
that they would avail themselves. The State, and not 
conscience well informed, they held, rightly draws the 
lines of conduct. 

Logically this principle leads to the conclusion that 
any act is ethically correct and morally laudable, pre- 
vided it is permitted or enjoined by the State. It de- 
thrones God and conscience and enthrones King Mob. 
It leads directly to that other principle, undermining the 
Declaration, that whatever is decreed by the majority is 
right. 

The bare statement of these principles shows their 
incompatibility with the natural law, Chfistian Revelation, 
and the Declaration, 


Drifting 


F it be asked how these changes in American thought 

have come about, the answer is plain. Once we were 
a Christian people. Today, Christianity is a minority 
creed in the United States. This is asserted with no 
thought of denying the Christian origin of our laws, 
our political institutions, and many of our customs, as 
stated by Mr. Justice Brewer in his decision in the case 
of the Holy Trinity Church v. United States. 

It is merely a statement that, in fact, a majority of the 
people of the United States profess no religious creed 
of any kind, and are affiliated with no religious group. 

As has been observed again and again in these pages, 
the Fathers of this country were persuaded that the 
Government which had been established under the Con- 
stitution could not endure unless religion and morality 
flourished among the people. In the Virginia Bill of 
Rights (June 12, 1776) it was resolved “ That no free 
government, or the blessing of liberty, can be preserved 
to any people, but by a firm adherence to justice, moder- 
ation, temperance, frugality and virtue, and by a fre- 
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quent recurrence to fundamental principles.’ It was 
probably with these and similar statements in mind that 
Washington penned his famous paragraphs in the Fare- 
well Address. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor 
to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest 
props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to respect and cherish them. 
A volume could not trace all their connections with private and 
public felicity. Let it simply be asked, where is the security for 
property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obliga- 
tion desert the oaths which are the instruments of investigation 
in courts of justice? And let us with caution indulge the suppo- 
sition that morality can be maintained without religion. What- 
ever may be conceded to the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle. 

It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government. Who 
that is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference upon 
attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric? 

In these solemn paragraphs is found the cause for 
which legislatures and crime commissions seek in vain. 
If we are a criminal people, a people whose respect for 
law and order daily decreases, if we have abandoned the 
precepts of the Fathers, the reason is that because of our 
neglect of God, religion and morality “ the firmest props 
of the duties of men and citizens,” no longer flourish 
among us. 

Thanking Almighty God for the liberties which we 
still retain, let us Catholics prostrate ourselves in humble 
prayer on Independence Day. By the favor of Divine 
Providence, our political institutions have been made the 
occasion for the spread of the Kingdom of God through 
works of education and charitable relief. May they be 
purified by an infusion of the spirit of the Fathers, and 
thus become an instrument of even greater usefulness 
in the years that remain. But as of old it was spoken, 
it remains ever true, that unless the Lord keep the city 
they labor in vain that watch over it. 


Queer College Fish 


UTTING “humanity” in the place of Almighty 

God, and making “a last appeal for eugenics and 
birth control ” in his address to the graduates, Dr. Clar- 
ence Cook Little has retired as President of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

In face of the record of this eccentric individual, one 
marvels at the patience of the trustees of the university. 
Brought to Ann Arbor to be the executive of a large 
school, Dr. Little appears to have used much of his time 
in devising ways and means of figuring in more and 
larger headlines. 

We do not like to think of this man as a type of the 
American university head or college professor. Yet we 


fear that Dr. Little is not the only one of his kind to 
whom young collegians are entrusted. 


Academic liberty 
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is responsible for many an abuse, among them the sup- 
position that a man is not bound by the evidence in the 
case, but is “ free” to think as he chooses. A net ket 
down into the deeps of any secular college would bring up 
some exceedingly queer fish, 


We Apologize! 


HE delightful Boswell tells of a lady who asked 

the Great Lexicographer “how he came to define 
Pastern the knee of a horse; instead of making an elab- 
orate defense, as she expected, he at once answered, 
‘Ignorance, Madam,—pure ignorance.’ ” 

Some two centuries later, a properly indignant lady 
writes to know why this Review refers to Miss “ Ver- 
onica’’ Hogan when, as all the country knows, that 
bright young person was christened “ Virginia.” 

We cannot improve on Dr. Johnson's answer. 

The same article, we regret to say, also presented an 
instance of pure ignorance in the field of geography. 
“ May I correct you?” asks a gentle correspondent, who 
writes from South Fargo, North Dakota. “ St. James 
Academy is in Grand Forks, North Dakota. We are all 
very proud of St. James, and felt honored by mention 
in AMERICA—but what a disappointment to see it credited 
to Nebraska!” 

No apology, even if conjured up after a penitential 
year on bread and water and stripes, could make amends 
for this error in confounding North Dakota with Ne- 
braska. The name of each begins with an “n,” it is 
true, but on the map North Dakota is a different color, 
besides presenting other dissimilar features. But we pass 
over without comment the Guelf-Ghibbeline tone of the 
lady from South Fargo, North Dakota, and with a sup- 
pliant eye on the bench, enter a plea of guilty. 

In one sense, these are happy errors, since they afford 
an opportunity to register another victory won by a 
Catholic school. At the final competition in the boys’ 
division of the National Flag Contest, which comprised 
an essay and an oral examination in American history 
and civics, the first place was won by Robert L. Sullivan, 
of Syracuse, New York. Robert is a pupil in the Cathe- 
dral High School in that city, and his teachers are the 
Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. Part of 
the prize is a trip around the world, and Robert, with 
his fortunate companions, left from San _ Francisco 
yesterday. 

Let us sum up. Miss Virginia Hogan, of St. John’s 
parish school, Omaha, Nebraska—we are quite sure that 
Omaha is in Nebraska—wins the national contest in 
spelling. Next, St. James Academy, in Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, is rated by test the best school of its 
grade in the State, and its pupils win so many trophies 
that enumeration would be tedious. Then Robert L. 
Sullivan, of the Cathedral High School, Syracuse, wins 
another national prize. 

It does not seem true, then, that in the Catholic school 
nothing is taught but the catechism. 

However, we apologize—but not for our schools! 
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Don Bosco’s Way 


Pau L. BLAKE ty, S.J. 


Toledo, I turn for countenance to Blessed John 
Bosco. As one of our newest Beati, he may the 
more readily give this client ear and a text. Here is the 
first that I find on opening Villefranche’s “Life”; it could 
not be more apt. 
ALL MY LIFE I HAVE STRUGGLED AGAINST THE 
ERROR OF BRINGING UP YOUNG CHRISTIANS AS 
PAGANS. 
This is the second: 
FREQUENT CONFESSION, FREQUENT HOLY COM- 
MUNION, DAILY MASS: THESE ARE THE PILLARS 
WHICH SHOULD SUSTAIN THE WHOLE EDIFICE OF 
EDUCATION. 
Two texts suggest that a sermon impends, although 


there are sermons without so much as one, and sermons 
with no connection with their text. But the members 
of the National Catholic Educational Association need no 
sermon now, and when the want makes itself felt they 
can easily find room under a sounder pulpit. To get back, 
then, to Blessed John Bosco and his way. 

His way, it seems to me, is a simple one. First, it 
takes for granted certain guiding principles in philosophy 
and in education. Next, while it knows nothing of doc- 
tors of philosophy, as such, it insists upon teachers. 

I do not think that Don Bosco ever made “a new 
contribution to pedagogy.” Undertaking work which, in 
a sense, was that of St. John Baptist de la Salle and his 
Christian Brothers, he put in practice what every Catholic 
educator of his day knew well. But between Don Bosco 
and the average teacher of his time and environment, 
there was the difference that exists between genius ayd 
ability, between ordinary goodness and real sanctity. As 
far as can be observed, he merely did what other Christian 
teachers did, or (as far as crippling governmental inter- 
ference allowed) tried to do, 

But his work was infused with a marked effectiveness. 
Don Bosco took the marble at hand, the story that every- 
one knew, and released the beauty that slept in the heart 
of the stone, and made of a rude country legend another 
drama that the world cannot forget. So genius works— 
with the common materials which all see, but genius alone 
recognizes. The power associated with the sanctity that 
is built upon a character singularly strong and loving, 
carried Don Bosco straight to his chosen goal. For he 
knew, if ever man knew, what he wished to do in this 
world; from childhood he had dreamed of the day when 
he could devote himself to the abandoned orphan boy. In 
those early years, he could help only by alms of food, 
or a kindly word; but as he drew near to the day of his 
priesthood what had been a dream became a plan, fixed, 
definite. He was to be an educator of neglected boys. 

Turin at that time (he was ordained on June 5, 1841) 
was still in turmoil. Napoleon, who never learned, as 
Marshal Foch once said, that the things of the spirit are 
stronger than the most powerful armies, had endeavored 


[:: at ease in this learned company gathered at 





to shape those fair Provinces of Northern Italy to his 
heart’s desire as an appanage of France, and the results 
were still observable twenty-five years after his fall. He 
had encouraged religion, it is true, but after his fashion; 
and his fashion was to look upon the Catholic Church 
as a police force that was considerably more effective 
than Fouché and infinitely cheaper. Schools built on the 
Napoleonic model might not be wholly pagan, but neither 


‘ were they nurseries of valiant young Catholics, and the 


local rulers who had followed when Napoleon was caged 
in St. Helena, outdid the fallen lion. Elementary schools 
were rarities. The Church was not allowed to found 
them, and the State would not, except now and then, and 
chiefly as seedplots for political propaganda. With their 
affected zeal for religion, and their utter ignorance of 
what a school should be, the petty functionaries of Turin 
were later to cause Don Bosco many an anxious hour. 

Highly gifted by nature, and carefully trained by ex- 
cellent masters, the young Don Bosco was capable of fill- 
ing with distinction lofty and exacting positions. He did, 
indeed, fill them; but not in roles which the world thinks 
exalted. He took over an abandoned stable for his 
orphans, and made it another Bethlehem. He built 
schools for boys, and made them in truth temples to the 
glory of God. “ Religious education is necessary,” he 
once told Ratazzi, a personage in the Turin of his day, 
but now unknown to fame. “ Without it, instruction 
aggravates evil by increasing power to do wrong, without 
lessening the inclination.” 

In that sentence, possibly, we find the reason why we 
who have more schools than any other people in the world 
also have more criminals. 

“Form Christians,” continued Don Bosco, “and you 
will have good citizens. But well I know that to the 
realization of this ideal we can never quite attain. If we 
could, then judges, prisons, police, and even a standing 
army might be suppressed. The surest way to secure 
respect for the civil law is obedience to the Divine Law.” 

Otherwise we must employ sawed-off shotguns, loaded 
with dum-dum bullets which civilized nations bar even 
in war time. 

Of course Don Bosco taught other subjects besides re- 
ligion in his schools. Perhaps it would be more correct 
to write that he taught religion through every subject 
which properly had place in elementary and secondary 
education. Every boy was studied either by Don Bosco, 
or by one of the teachers he had trained, the aim being 
to discover his particular aptitude. Those whose talents 
fitted them for higher studies were given every encourage- 
ment, and before his death Don Bosco had the happiness 
of seeing his boys succeeding in all the learned profes- 
sions. But the delusion, so common with us, that every 
man has the same spoonful—or pailful, if you will—of 
brains, he would have scouted. 

He saw no good whatever in trying to turn an excellent 
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farmer into a starving physician, grateful for small fevers. 
When he found a boy that was not inclined to hug his 
books, he tried to discover what, considering the cast and 
trend of his wits, that boy could do. As there were no 
compulsory education laws in those days, he could dismiss 
that backward youth, with just enough learning to carry 
him through a respectable career as butcher, baker, or 
candlestick maker, and not enough to make him uncom- 
fortable. I think he would have regarded with amaze- 
ment some of our continuation schools (and some of our 
colleges) filled with young Mr. Blucks weeping because 
they cannot learn their lessons—only they do not weep 
now, as they did in Thackeray’s day. 

Don Bosco’s agricultural and trade schools were fa- 
mous. He might rightly be chosen as the patron of 
printers, for he was partial to the craft, and his schools 
were noted for excellence in instruction, and their presses 
for beauty of finished work. In the early days of his 
priesthood Don Bosco was the founder of a group akin 
to our Boy Scouts, whom he taught to sing, to read and 
write, and to pray, and whom he entertained, when riotous 
spirits were about to bubble over, by tricks after the man- 
ner of Houdini. [ like to think of St. Ignatius, gravely 
tripping a Basque dance—that leg fractured at Pampe- 
luna still dragging a bit—to raise the spirits of a melan- 
choly doctor of theology engaged on a Retreat and finding 
the road rather stiff. (If that divine had any sense of 
humor, he must have roared!) Also I like to think of 
Don Bosco out in the fields of a Sunday afternoon with 
his beloved ragamuffins. A Saint doing tricks with cards! 
And he could tell the funniest stories! . . . Well, when 
the Master rested and the children came to Him, in spite 
of the dour self-important Apostles, I am sure He did 
not still their laughter. Don Bosco, too, liked to hear his 
boys laugh. “The pupils should have full liberty to run, 
to jump, to shout, to amuse themselves,” he wrote after 
he had established schools. “ Gymnastics, music, decla- 
mation, acting, walking, all preserve health of mind and 
body. . . . I echo the words of St. Philip Neri, the great 
friend of youth: ‘ Do as you wish, I do not care, so long 
as you do not commit any sin.’ ” 

To this great educator, the very heart of the school was 
the teacher. ‘“‘ He should be father, adviser, friend, more 
than master,” writes Villefranche, paraphrasing an in- 
struction by Don Bosco, “and should aim to gain the 
child’s assistance in united efforts to attain the same end— 
his improvement . . . Infinite gentleness, unalterable pa- 
tience, vigilant attention, are essential.” Child-training 
thus becomes prevention of what is evil by careful culti- 
vation of all that is good, and so punishment need rarely 
be invoked. ‘“ As far as possible, avoid punishing; when 
absolutely necessary, try to gain love before inspiring 
fear,” wrote Don Bosco, in 1877. “Then the suppres- 
sion of a token of kindness is disapproval, but a disap- 
proval which incites emulation, revives courage and never 
degrades. . . . During the forty years I have endeavored 


to practise this system, I do not remember to have used 
formal punishment .. .’ 

The briefest account of Don Bosco would be incomplete 
without mention of his mother, “ Dame Margaret, the 
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soul of the Salesian Society in its first years.’ I venture to 
think (if it may be done without fear of the faggot) 
that she was at the gate with Peter to greet her illustrious 
son when on January 31, 1888, he left his boys for 
Heaven. Nor can there be much doubt that some of 
his youngsters whom he had sent before him—having first 
taught them to sing—boy-like jammed the gate to intone 
the [ste Confessor as their old teacher came in. Should 
this speculation be deemed rash, I refer the critic to the 
Aram sub ipsam simplices Palma et coronis luditis in the 
Hymn for Lauds on the Feast of the Holy Innocents. 
May they, with all Martyrs, Confessors and Virgins, with 
His Angels and all His Holy Ones be the strong pro- 
tection of our schools, especially of our schools for boys. 
For they, too, are struggling against the error of bringing 
up young Christians as pagans. 


~_ - 


What Is Research? 


RicHaArp A. MuttrKowskI!, Pu. D. 


HE article on “ Research in Catholic Schools,” by 

Father Power, in the issue of America for May 18, 
invites both an approval and a protest. The approval is 
herewith voiced for the definite facts submitted by Father 
Power in disproof of the contention that Catholic schools 
are unproductive in research. The protest is directed 
against that same contention. 

The amusing fact is that in recent years certain critics, 
apparently at a loss for some new weapon against the 
Catholic Church, have accepted certain faulty deductions 
about the inadequacy of the Church in producing scien- 
tists or the inadequacy of the Catholic scientists them- 
selves, and since then have derived much Pharisaic satis- 
faction in pointing out, “ Lo, are we not better than you! ” 
Three or four years ago Dr. Kirsopp Lake compiled cer- 
tain data in a volume, “ The Religion of Today and To- 
morrow.” Based on the names in “ Who’s Who” listed 
under the letters M, R, and W (I believe), the religious 
affiliation of four groups—lawyers, medical men, scien- 
tists, and writers, respectively—was determined. Since 
these men are the present leaders in thought, the propor- 
tionate representation of their creeds should determine the 
future divisions of creeds. 

The weakness in such a compilation naturally lies in 
the inadequacy of “ Who’s Who” as a competent cri- 
terion of achievement. Not everyone who becomes a 
member of Congress is a statesman. Nor is every name 
in Who’s Who placed there on the basis of achievement. 
Personally I know of a number whose names are not 
included in “ Who’s Who,” not because they have not 
been asked, but because they ignored the invitations. 
Similarly, I am aware that it is not a practice of Reli- 
gious to have their names included in American Men 
of Science and other biographical directories. To produce 
a questionnaire on the basis of the names listed in Amer- 
ican Men of Science would have no more authority and 
completeness than the compilations of Dr. Lake based on 
“Who’s Who.” 

Yet with a credulity that seems somewhat astounding, 
Dr. Little, President of the University of Michigan, 
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accepted the data of Dr. Lake, and used them in an 
article in Scribner's for November, 1926, which article 
then appeared to imply the highly lucid and highly logical 
conclusion, “To be a successful scientist, you must be a 
Unitarian.” 

Equally amusing, but also, in the parlance of Skippy, 
“highly disgustful,” has been the acceptance of that 
thesis on the part of so many men of science. “ Surely 
there must be something wrong with the Catholic creed, 
since so few scientists profess it.” At times it seems as 
if the syllogism had been concocted: “There are few 
Catholic scientists producing research. This indicates lack 
of encouragement or direct opposition on the part of the 
Church. Hence Catholicism is not progressive.” 

The fact is that whenever Catholic scientists teach at 
State and private institutions, their religious belief does 
not enter into the matter of research. The further fact is, 
that whenever non-Catholic scientists produce work at a 
Catholic institution, this institution does not receive credit 
for it. What this amounts to is nothing more than a 
shifting of the criterion, a parallel to the slangy “ Heads 
I win, tails you lose.” To my mind, the religious part 
has nothing whatever to do with the question. The fact 
is that whenever scientific investigations are made by 
Catholic scientists, these same scientists pursue them as 
scientists and not because they are Catholics or other- 
wise. Being both a scientist and a Catholic, I have inves- 
tigated biological problems most of my life; and this not 
because I am a Catholic, but for the pure and simple 
reason that I happen to enjoy the investigation of prob- 
lems. That I am also a Catholic is incidental to those 
investigations, for my Catholicism neither improves nor 
lessens whatever value my scientific contributions may 
have. 

In the ranks of American biologists there has without 
doubt existed a dearth of workers who are Catholic. 
There are two rather obvious reasons for this. The first 
is that most of our American Catholic universities and 
colleges are quite young; for many years they have been 
quite small and dependent in the main on tuition, and 
not on endowments and tax funds. The second is that 
there still are some universities in the country, among 
them our Catholic institutions, that consider teaching the 
primary obligation of the professorial staff. 

The charters of most universities contain a provision 
which in effect reads, “ To teach and to further knowledge 
by original investigation.” The task of the higher institu- 
tion is therefore twofold. But there can be little doubt 
which is to be regarded as primary. Yet it is a fact that 
a good many institutions have made research a fetish, a 
basic criterion on which the value of the teaching staff is 
gauged. Promotions, salaries, and other perquisites are 
awarded on the basis of research production rather than 
on success as a teacher. Even so strong an advocate of 
research as President Little has expressed himself force- 
fully as opposed to this method of gauging the staff by 
the number of published titles rather than on efficiency 
as a teacher. Protests of similar nature have been pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors. 
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In the hands of the shrewd or worldly-wise, this 
method becomes an excellent means of personal advance- 
ment. The multiplication of titles can be achieved with 
ridiculous ease. Since more titles (of published articles) 
mean more promotion and more salary, the whole matter 
resolves itself into a game or race in which each man 
tries to outdo the other. Certainly, when professors are 
hired solely on the basis of their researches, without ref- 
erence to their capacity to teach properly, then something 
seems wrong. There is something topsy-turvy about 
it all. 

I have friends and acquaintances in many institutions 
who virtually boast that their primary efforts are ex- 
pended on research, and that their classroom work has 
become incidental. I do not wish to imply that this spirit 
is general. Indeed, I feel that the contrary is true. Re- 
search, like many another avocation, can become a mania 
that endangers neglect of the real vocation. To hold a 
balance between teaching and extraneous research is not 
But right now the “ researchers” have the 
“mere teachers ’’ must be content 


always easy. 
upper hand, while the 
with the leavings. 

A second protest lodges against the curious American 
conceit that quantity necessarily indicates quality, that in 
fact the two are virtually synonymous. The quantity of 
research produced in these days is immense. “ Biological 
Abstracts,” in its initial volume for 1927, listed over 
14,500 titles of articles on biological topics; Volume II, 
for 1928, to date has listed over 15,000 titles, gathered 
from the scientific journals of the world, with over 500 
collaborators aiding the editors in abstracting or trans- 
lating the abstracts of papers into English idiom. 

This quantity production has several serious disadvan- 
tages. Periodically a protest crops up in the scientific 
journals because of the fact that extended articles are no 
longer acceptable, but that contributions must be limited 
to thirty pages or less. As a consequence the results of 
investigations are doled out piecemeal, each sent to dif- 
ferent journals, and each summarizing the other instal- 
ments. This multiplies both titles and pages; for in the 
long run the repeated summing-up leads to a greater total 
of pages than if the whole investigation had been printed 
in one single instalment. Recently, being a collaborator 
to “Biological Abstracts,” I had occasion to translate an 
abstract which was listed as number 9 or 10 of a series of 
papers. In checking back I find that each of the series 
is more or less a recapitulation of the prior papers, with 
emphasis on past points or renewed discussion of the 
same points. As far as quantity goes, the number of 
titles and number of pages attest it clearly. From the 
standpoint of actual quality, a single more comprehensive 
article would have been sufficient. 

I know of a scientist, a very famous and voluminous 
producer, who achieves quantity in both titles and pages 
by publishing the results of his investigations, slightly re- 
written, in three or four separate scientific and semi- 
popular journals, much in the manner of Dr. Barnes of 
recent fame, as demonstrated by Father LeBuffe in the 
issue of America for May 11. It is a regular habit with 
the scientist I have in mind; nor am I the first to call 
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attention to this interesting and very impressive habit. 
What I am trying to make clear is that mere multipli- 
cation of titles does not necessarily mean research. Men- 
del with his single epochal contribution on heredity did 
more for biology than any of our modern voluminous 
contributors. Yet in the modern system of valuating 
research Mendel would be “ way down the line,” since 
most university regents value their staff according to the 
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quantity criterion. It is therefore absurd to measure re- 
search merely according to volume. It is equally absurd 
to measure productivity of Catholics and Catholic schools 
on that same quantitative basis. But when the qualitative 
criterion is applied, it becomes evident that Catholics have 
been in the forefront in the past. And I, for one, do not 
doubt that history will repeat itself and that Catholic re- 
searchers will be in the forefront again in the near future. 


The College and Its Alumni 


WicuiaAM I. LonerGAN, S.J. 


pleted. National attention again centers on the 

June graduates who recurrently at this season 
share the limelight with the proverbial June brides. Amid 
the usual round of ivy-planting and class-day exercises, 
senior proms and banquets, baccalaureates and com- 
mencements, thousands of young men and women have 
once more gone forth from Alma Mater to “ face and 
fight and conquer the hard cruel world.” They have Seen 
fortified for the ordeal ahead with Alma Mater’s best 
maternal benison; they carry the magic sheepskin (often 
imitation!) which the Dean has solemnly, sometimes 
cynically, announced was “ duly merited” by the recipient 
and for which a doting Dad has heroically paid the cus- 
tomary stipend to the college bursar. To this annual 
cap-and-gown parade of “ fair ladies and brave knights ” 
our Catholic colleges and universities have contributed 
their goodly quota. Lady Academe is once more the pro- 
lific mother of a new group of Catholic alumni and 
alumnae. 

To me there is something pathetic about this annual 
exodus, for observation has taught that though educa- 
tional institutions and their graduates mutually need each 
other after the scholastic ties that bound them have been 
severed more than before, as a fact it is quite uncommon 
for old students in any large number to retain intimate 
contacts with their Alma Mater, or for our colleges and 
universities systematically to show a practical active in- 
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terest in them. 

The concept is obsolete that would adequately describe 
a college as a faculty plus a student-body. The alumni 
have gained an importance that may not be ignored. Nu- 
merically they are today the largest of the constituent 
elements of our college: in furthering the ideals of the 
college they should be the strongest. During the 1927 
convention of the N. C. A. F., Mr. Edward S. Dore, its 
President, stated very much to the point: 

Is the college done with its graduate when he has received 


his degree? Should not the alumnus be in some sense through- 
out life a part of his college . . a man trained in and con- 


tinuously exemplifying its philosophy of life and concept of cul- 
ture to the world? Consider the futility of gathering young men 
together for four years and then permitting them to be scattered 
during the whole remainder of their lives. Who can better rep- 
resent the college: the untrained undergraduate on whom the col- 
lege has not yet deigned to put the seal of its approval, or the 
alumnus who is literally the “fostered” and “nurtured” product 


on whom the college has placed the stamp of its approbation? 
Education is a life-long process only barely begun within col- 
lege walls. What of its extension into the after-life of the gradu- 
ate? His experience in life after graduation is, of course, a very 
real education. Unfortunately, the sort of training so obtained 
is often not a continuance of what he received in college but a 
break with it: sometimes a start in new and dangerous mental 
directions. After graduation the alumnus is thrown wholly upon 
his own resources. After years of enormous emphasis on his train- 
ing a complete halt is called. He is permitted, so far as the efforts 
of the college are concerned, to go through life starved from 
the lack of that intellectual nourishment he desperately needs. 


Mr. James E. Armstrong, Alumni Secretary of the 
University of Notre Dame, has stressed the same truth 
in another way: 

The end of a college course is not the end of education. Col- 
lege men are realizing that the school which guided them through 
the final steps of preparation for life can be of greater value in 
guiding the application of those preparatory principles to the 
changing world. 


To anyone who gives the matter a moment’s thought 
it ought to be patent that this new aspect of the problem 
is altogether logical. No clothing house or foundry would 
be indifferent to its product after it had left the shop. 
Should an educational institution be less concerned about 
its output? In the final analysis it will be appraised by 
the men and women it turns back into the stream of 
citizenship. Moreover, admission of a matriculant into 
a college creates a tie not unlike that of adoption into a 
family. This is particularly true of our Catholic schools 
where teachers are admitted to stand in loco parentis. A 
personal interest in the individual student has traditionally 
characterized our academic regime. Now there is a per- 
manency to adoption, and it were a pity if, after Alma 
Mater had given to the formative years of youth the best 
that she had and that they could assimilate, her sacrifices 
were all to be ephemeral. In the normal domestic circle 
parental interest in the children does not cease when they 
have attained their majority or left the family homestead : 
the relationship between the graduate and his school 
should have a parallel. 

Our colleges and alumni usually mutually protest that 
they love each other. However, the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. St. Ignatius, in expounding his phil- 
osophy of love in the crowning contemplation of his 
“ Spiritual Exercises,” lays down the dual principle that 
genuine love shows itself in deeds rather than in words, 
and that it consists in a mutual interchange of gifts be- 
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tween the lover and the beloved, each communicating to 
the other what he can. The educational institution, then, 
that has real affection for its old students cannot be in- 
different to their necessities or fail to share with them 
the cultural, intellectual and spiritual riches which it pos- 
sesses. On the other hand the alumnus must reciprocate 
Alma Mater’s interest by his moral and material support. 
True, this obligation rests on no quid-pro-quo contract 
as it did in undergraduate days: it is a finer and deeper 
relationship that has grown out of it, and in the Catholic 
educational system it is tinged with something of the 
supernatural. 

During the past year a committee of the N. C. E. A. 
made a partial study of the alumni activities of some 
twenty of our colleges and universities for men. While 
the returns are provocative in many ways, their outstand- 
ing feature is that with rare exceptions our alumni asso- 
ciations have a very inadequate organization. Few of 
them have a full-time, salaried executive secretary which 
is admittedly the basis of all successful alumni work. 
Moreover, they function chiefly to cement good fellowship 
and the social ties of undergraduate days among their 
members, or to serve as media for financial assistance to 
the institutions. Their fuller potential significance for 
benefiting both their members and the colleges, and for 
service to Church and State, is almost entirely lost to 
sight. 

Secular schools, even the smaller ones, are far more 
They are serving their old 
Bureaus to 


alert to these possibilities. 
students occupationally and_ intellectually. 
care for the problem of undergraduate self-help and the 
placement of seniors upon graduation are quite generally 
found. Many of these through specialized personnel guid- 
ance assist alumni, no matter how many years they may 
have been absent from the old environment of student 
days, to meet the immediate problems that confront them. 
Vassar and New York University have been experiment- 
ing with bringing back to the campus for a brief space 
small groups of former students for intensive study of 
some selected branch. Amherst, Dartmouth, Smith, 
Harvard, Wellesley, Lafayette and other colleges supply 
their alumni opportunities for professional guidance or 
for obtaining reliable information on topics of current 
interest, or they share the results of the researches of 
their faculties or stimulate and direct their reading. The 
University of Pennsylvania offers a widespread educa- 
tional service to its alumni, including the publication at 
regular intervals by each of its thirteen constituent schools 
of bulletins setting forth contemporary advancement in 
the different fields of scholarship. 

For their part the alumni and alumnae have proven an 
important factor in increasing student registration, in 
giving publicity to the colleges, in upbuilding and improv- 
ing their weak features, in assisting them to secure com- 
petent and representative faculties, and in interesting 
themselves in Alma Mater’s activities. It is especially 
from the financial angle, however, that this newly awak- 
ened alumni interest affects the colleges. Yale alumni 
annually turn over to the University trustees more than 
half a million dollars; and Cornell, Brown, Dartmouth, 
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Columbia and Harvard all have substantial alumni funds. 
From this fund the Harvard alumni in 1927 gave the 
Overseers more than $150,000. From a similar fund 
Bates, with but 2,000 alumni, has contributed to the col- 
lege in four years $30,000 in cash. 

Obviously there is work for our Catholic educational 
institutions to do for their alumni and alumnae which 
will be bound to react to their advantage. In addition, 
however, to being of service to them occupationally and 
intellectually, we have an important tertium quid to offer. 
With the passing of the years most of them need and 
eagerly desire further instruction and direction and in- 
formation about the Faith, and about the attitude of the. 
Church on contemporary social, scientific and philoso- 
phical problems. They want readily accessible and author- 
itative information about current religious controversies ; 
they want guidance in the new religious experiences 
through which they are bound to pass; they want spiritual 
stimulation; they want the impulse to Catholic Action. 

The Church looks to the colleges for Catholic leaders, 
but the alumnus on Commencement Day is mostly only 
a potential leader. An intimate post-graduate contact with 
Alma Mater would do much to round him off, to keep 
aglow his ambition to lead, and to direct his energies 
aright. Incidentally, what better for this than annual or- 
ganized alumni retreats? And how many a shipwreck 
of faith might be averted through a periodical flyleaf or 
bulletin from the English department or the Science de- 
partment or the Philosophy department, calling attention 
to the relations of Catholicism to the newest in these 
fields ? 

Under the seductive directions of crafty leaders the 
enemies of the Faith and of morality are continually 
changing their method of attack: where better than from 
the faculties of their old Alma Mater can the rank and file 
of our Catholic manhood and womanhood fighting under 
the aegis of Christ the King find light and direction to 
offset these attacks? But this they will not do unless col- 
lege administrators and alumni are both appreciative of 
the opportunities latent in a _ well-organized, actively 
functioning and capably administered alumni association, 
and cooperate in making the sacrifices its up-building en- 
tails. 

In fairness to our alumnae it should be noted that 
generally they are more efficiently organized then their 
fathers and brothers. As a group they show more in- 
terest in their Alma Maters, and in their personal in- 
tellectual and cultural improvement. They stand out, too, 
more prominently in civic and Catholic life. Nor is this 
necessarily because they have more leisure. I have some- 
times thought that the explanation of this corporate 
power of theirs for the good of Catholic education and 
their respective schools lies in the fact that as alumnae 
they are not spending their energies on athletic problems, 
whereas alumni not infrequently squander a deal of valu- 
able energy that might usefully be diverted into other 
channels, on improving the athletic standing of their Alma 
Mater. It is significant that our women’s colleges—Mary- 
grove, Trinity, St. Teresa’s, Albertus Magnus, Mt. St. 
Vincent’s, St. Mary’s, Dominican, et al.,—never seem to 
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feel the need of public “ drives ” for students or finances. 

Our Catholic alumni have sacred and solemn duties to 
the Church and the State. To fulfil these properly, even 
with the best of good will, they need the encouragement, 
the guidance, the inspiration of their Alma Mater. On 
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the other hand, our colleges will but struggle along unless 
they have the constant and hearty support, moral and 
financial, of their alumni. They will both best function 
for God and country when they are welded together in 
first-class alumni associations. 


An Open Letter to Father Herbert 


S. T. AvILa 


summer-school work. I wish to get this off to you 
before your work is completely mapped out. 

In those hopeful, optimistic treatises, styled, with varia- 
tions, “ Principles of Secondary Education,” there is al- 
ways a classification known as the Adolescent. My story 
is not confined to this period of life, for the formation of 
habits, as we all know, should begin in the first years. 
But as you will enumerate, with timely quip and jest, the 
traits of adolescence, and as the story will be in defense 
of half the group, it belongs under this classification. It 
will fit in nicely along the third week of the session, when 
there is need of a stirring topic after the knee-converging 
period and shouting (the latter is the best method of 
hiding fright) have passed you by. 

Do not be taken in by the “ thirsting for knowledge ” 
expression on the nuns’ faces, or believe that they agree 
with every word you say. Console yourself with the 
reflection that the majority will submit if you repeat your- 
self often enough. Women are the fair sex to me, but 
the men, God bless them, swallow less easily. For this 
characteristic, their non-easy acquiescing, I admire them. 

By this time, the Sisters, if they approve of you, will 
have noted the tone of your voice, the diocese from which 
you come, the type of examinations you have given in 
previous years, and whether you can teach. 

These are the essentials. 

If you do not measure up, the number of fatalities, out 
of the class register of past summers, will be scored in 
a percentage carried out to four decimal places. Your 
black suit will appear shabby, the condition in which you 
keep your car unbecoming a cleric, and your few minutes’ 
tardiness an annoying habit. 

Regardless of whether you fall under the first or second 
description, do tell the teaching Sisters (who come from 
many sections of our country) to freshen up a bit con- 
cerning the education of girls. 

Sometimes I’m afraid that the first to start the error 
was a woman. She had the spirit of one with a per- 
sonality and commanding manner, who, in a sentence, 
could usher you to “ row E off the aisle” or consign you 
to the space filled by the group in “ standing room only!” 
She probably had a deep unconscious veneration for the 
genius of man, and bowed to his judgment in any doubt. 
It is not difficult to imagine that she asked for the boys’ 
division rather than the girls’. The former were so much 
“nicer ” to teach. 

“Good sports, you know. Take a call-down when they 


deserve it.” 


|: a few days you will be reviewing your notes for 


“Do not hold it in against you. No whimpering or 
crying.” 

“Own up when they are caught. 
boys any day.” 

This is the story that has gone the rounds. This is 
the story passed on to young teachers, who being inexpe- 
rienced are not ready to make a judgment. Early preju- 
dices are not easily broken. When told a condition, un- 
thinkingly we look for it, and though it may not be 
apparent, we assume it to exist. A young teacher, an 
inexperienced teacher, even though trained to independent 
thinking, has a full program. In the first years, when 
she is carefully reaching out to gather all the threads of 
her task to the central point, she is forced to accept the 
opinions of her instructors. 

By now you will have classed me with the long-winded 
preachers. Like the congregation, you are not certain 
whether I am blaming or praising. But here is my 
point. Do ask the Sisters who come to your classes to 
examine impartially the traits of their girls and boys. 
I have taught girls and boys, the tots and the adolescents, 
in our Catholic schools and in our public schools, and I 
have found that the code of honor is equally divided 
between the boys and girls. There were some boys who 
sulked, and some girls. There were attempts in a small 
way at petty meannesses, shared by both sexes. I am not 
entering into the sins of school children, but only into the 
spirit of good sportsmanship. I found girls who took 
their mishaps with a grin, just as frequently as I found 
boys. The code was: no lying tolerated, sulkiness is 
cheap, weeping is ruled out. This was part of my own 
childhood system; hence I know the details. That girls 
as well as boys are good sports, is the verdict of many 
teacher friends. 

Now, suppose that my friends and I are wrong. Sup- 
pose we are the opposite group who think the girls pretty 
fine. Suppose, too, we are partial. We are just as liable 
to be suffering from an unconscious veneration of our 
own sex, as the Personality Lady in case I, was of the 
opposite. If this is the situation, here is my solution. 

Teach the girls, who have not been taught, to control 
their tears, as their brothers have been taught. Teach 
them to take the consequences of their acts. Teach them 
that to avoid what is coming to one “ just isn’t done.” 
Note that I am not advocating a stifling of the emotions, 
but simply a control, and a cultivation of correct atti- 
tudes. Give them the motto my “gang” (we call our- 
selves the Board of Trustees now) had. We found this 
in Ralph Henry Barbour’s “ Crimson Sweater.” “ When 


Oh, give me the 
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you are down on your luck grin as hard as you can grin.” 
(The grin was not to be shown to the teacher though.) 

Mentioning the above author introduces another 
thought. Encourage the girls to read boys’ books. Most 
girls like them. Experience in one of our public libraries 
bears me out on this. A rich background of material 
helpful in building up the honor code may be found in 
Altsheler, Barbour, Boyton, Camp, Finn, Garrold, Hey- 
liger, Paine, Scott, and many others. Lovely, wholesome, 
joyous girlhood will respond. 

Is it possible that the Omnipotent Creator, in making 
one sex a complement to the other, did not balance His 
work evenly? Or that He gave all the honesty to one, 
and all purity to the other? I think not. I believe you 
can find a one-sided training, when girls are not as good 
sports as boys. 

[ am sorry that this communication is not more con- 
densed. My earnestness has made me lengthy. My ex- 
cuse is that in a few days you will be addressing a large 
class of our nuns, who will reflect in the coming scholastic 
year on much of what you have said in summer school. 
Pass this story on to them. The morning following the 
night that you remained up later than you should, when 
your notes look dull, and class isn’t promising from your 
angle, work in the story that has gone the rounds for so 
long, and then give the version of another point of view. 

Perhaps some of the black-robed Religious who are 
enjoying themselves, as well as toiling, will look twice, 
and think oftener before they omit girls from the class 
of good sports. 

I'm banking on you, Father. You have been so fair in 
seeing a point of view other than your own, that I am 
confident you will give these truths an airing in an at- 
mosphere that is breezy enough to disperse this message 
in many directions. 

And don’t you hope that the time will come when 
there will be no summer schools? Or, rather, that the 
time will come when there will be no need of summer 
schools? After a summer of hard work, followed by the 
soul-searching processes of a Retreat, I am not quite sure 
that we face our classes with all the bright and joyous 
spirit which, as wise men hold, should invigorate the 
teacher. At any rate, I hope that as we of the old guard 
pass on, we shall be followed by bright, keen, vigorous 
successors to whom has been vouchsafed a generous por- 
tion of that leisure which is necessary for the neophyte 
preparing to teach. 


YOUTH 


Can I be poor when I have eyes that see 
Promise of leaves on every naked tree, 


When singing blood flows to my finger tips, 
And buoyant lyrics burst upon my lips? 


If hope is drowned in fortune’s fickle stream, 
I laugh at woe, and make another dream. 


I swear that I am rich, as God is Truth; 
No man is poor who has a golden youth. 
Recina MacNasoe Coney. 
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The General Examination for the 
Bachelor’s Degree 


Irvinc A. J. LAwReEs 


N his report for 1910 President Nicholas Murray 

Butler said: “The system of unrestricted election in 
college when introduced in America was intended to pro- 
mote scholarship by making appeal to particular tastes 
and capacities. Doubtless in a certain limited number of 
cases the system succeeded; but experience seems to 
indicate that in a much larger number of cases it failed 
of its purpose.” 

Since the introduction of the elective system, higher 
education in America has been not so much in a status 
of evolution as in a state of flux. The extremists agree 
that it is in a bad way. Without going that far, it can 
be said that we have been teaching “ courses ” instead of 
subjects or students. The undergraduate’s program has 
been a panorama of disconnected courses, each considered 
on completion as matter to be forgotten. A system of 
sequences has overcome the tendency to utter chaos, but 
it has not counteracted the other failings of the elective 
method. Nor can it overcome our present scheme of 
not catering to the superior student. 

One of the remedies suggested as a cure for this un- 
healthy condition of the undergraduate curriculum, is the 
so-called “ general examination,” which is a comprehen- 
sive test in the field of major interest at the end of the 
college course. It is not to be considered as a mere re- 
view, but as a test in outside reading and study, requiring 
the student to become acquainted with a whole field of 
study. As such it is in no way interested in the courses 
the student has taken. 

The inspiration of this examination is, at least in part, 
Oxford, which after the dark years of the eighteenth 
century pictured by Gibbon, Adam Smith and Swift, re- 
organized its examinations under the guidance of Eves- 
leigh of Oriel. Later in the nineteenth century the 
honors system of pass and class was established through 
the efforts of Jowett, tutor and master of Balliol. All 
this is generally thought to be as old as Oxford, but as 
Dean West points out, it is about the newest thing ancient 
Oxford has. Nevertheless something similar prevailed in 
the Middle Ages, and its equivalent is required in prac- 
tically every higher school in Europe. 

In this country, a general examination was required in 
the early Colonial colleges, and obtained at Williams as 
late as 1850. Somehow or other it died out, and for many 
decades back we find the bankbook system of computing 
points for the A. B. Nearly twenty-five years ago, Presi- 
dent Wilson suggested that the chief examination, for the 
major study at least, should not be on courses but on the 
subject as a whole. 

In 1908 the faculty of the University of California 
voted to allow any department to give a final general 
examination. Prior to 1910 there was a general exami- 
nation required in the Virginia Medical School and in the 
Columbia Law School, “very early.” In 1911 the Uni- 
versity of Washington voted it for all liberal-arts depart- 
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ments, but in 1917 made it optional with the other de- 
partments. Reed, in 1911, and Whitman, in 1912, were 
also among the pioneers. However, it is at Harvard that 
the examination has attracted most attention, though 
Bowdoin and Mount Holyoke also require it, as does 
Swarthmore, and about seventy-five of the colleges which 
have instituted the honors system. 

The examination was planned at Harvard in 1910 for 
the medical school, and adopted in 1911 and in 1912 by 
the divinity school. In the same year it was authorized 
for the division of history, economics and government. 
Thenceforth, interest in it has grown. It is now given 
in all liberal-arts divisions, except in certain sciences 
where it is regarded as unnecessary. The examination 
consists of three written papers and a twenty-minute oral. 
For example, in the division of history, economics and 
government, one paper will cover two subjects in which 
the candidate’s principal work does not lie: another will 
concentrate on one department, such as history, while the 
third will deal with a special branch of the second, for 
example, American history. The examiners are not the 
candidate’s teachers, but men chosen by the Corporation. 

In order to prepare the students for this examination, 
a system of tutoring was established, which is somewhat 
different from the preceptorial system begun at Princeton 
in 1905. At Harvard, the tutoring is not on class work, 
but on general reading in the field, while at Princeton 
the tutoring is in connection with classes, the compre- 
hensive examination not being instituted until 1923-24. 
At Swarthmore, the test has additional points of interest. 
This school is fortunate in being able to select its students 
very carefully. Of the 1,500 to 2,200 men and women 
who apply for admission to the freshman class about 150 
are selected, nearly equally divided as to sex. The better 
of these go in for honors, and consequently are subjected 
to the examination. The honors may be taken in any of 
ten fields, not in merely one subject. For example, Group 
II offers English literature, modern history, philosophy 
and fine arts in various combinations of three each. Prac- 
tically all the work of the junior and senior years is 
devoted to this reading for honors. 

The examination for honors at Swarthmore is con- 
ducted entirely by outside professors who are well known 
in their fields. The Swarthmore faculty informs the 
visiting examiners of what is expected of the candidates, 
and furnishes them with the same detailed reading list 
and general instructions given the students at the begin- 
ning of their honors work. The examination consists 
usually of twelve papers of three hours each, and an oral 
examination of about two hours. This later is quite 
informal, the student meeting the visitors individually, 
passing from one to another of the rooms assigned to the 
examiners. The examining board changes one-third of 
its personnel each year, thus guarding against stereo- 
typed tests, as well as guaranteeing a certain consistency 
of procedure. 

It will be seen that this type of examination is cer- 
tainly comprehensive and thorough. To be effective, how- 
ever, the students need guidance in their reading. Herein 
is involved the rub. The system cost Harvard $173,114 
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in 1926-27, though President Lowell explains away a 
good part of this figure on other grounds. President 
Wilson thought $2,500,000 necessary to establish tutoring 
at Princeton, and at Swarthmore about $60,000 per year 
is required. This latter is a large figure when the size of 
the school is considered, but the General Education 
Board subsidized the experiment, which began in 1922 
with $240,000 and the Carnegie Foundation contributed 
$50,000 for the increased library facilities necessary. 
There are also other difficulties. President Lowell found 
his first tutors unprepared for the work. Drafting an 
examination general enough to be comprehensive, and 
factual enough to be definite, is such a difficult procedure 
that at Harvard the examiners are excused from half their 
teaching during the second semester. Getting outside ex- 
aminers may also present difficulties if this plan is to be 
adopted on a large scale. 

It would seem, however, that the cost and labor are 
well repaid. The examination bids fair to make our 
quantitative education more qualitative. Where it is es- 
tablished, a new spirit of study and scholarship is said 
to prevail, though with such rigorous selection as at 
Swarthmore, that might be the case without such an 
examination. The students are doing a_ tremendous 
amount of reading during their vacations, and have 
formed voluntary discussion and review groups. With 
outside examiners of standing, one-third of whom will be 
unknown even to the faculty, the teachers have no alter- 
native but to prepare the students thoroughly in their field 
of study. Instructors have to be more tolerant in pre- 
senting their own views and riding their particular hob- 
bies. Outside examiners are an excellent check on the 
scope and quality of the work of the school as a whole, 
since each examiner makes an extensive critical report. 
Under the old system, the professor’s work was doubly 
subjective, first as to selection of matter, and secondly, 
as to grading what the student did. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory result of the examina- 
tion is that the student, after finishing his freshman and 
sophomore years must so integrate and correlate his work 
that he will have a good grasp of a whole field. He 
must, furthermore, do his work with sufficient thorough- 
ness to present creatively a set of discussions showing he 
has a knowledge of his field, together with some of its 
subdivisions and correlations. This recently revived edu- 
cational procedure is perhaps the most promising of pres- 
ent available measures for eliminating the bluffer and 
philistine, and putting a curb on our cafeteria education. 

It would be well if every college could institute this 
examination in some form or other, but the difficulties 
involved are by no means small. However, the elaborate 
facilities of Harvard and Swarthmore are not necessary 
for instituting it on a more modest scale, and without the 
minutely worked out system of tutoring. Nevertheless 
some direction in the student’s work is necessary, as well 
as adequate library accommodations and facilities for ad- 
ministering an examination which will be general and 
comprehensive in fact as well as in name. Until these 
requisites are provided, any attempt to establish it would 


probably be futile. 
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An Airport’s Catholic Traditions 


Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


T is a far cry from an airport of today to New York 
pioneers in education yet recent real-estate transactions 
supply an interesting historical nexus. Among the sales 
announced in June 14 was the transfer of the old Riker 


homestead at North Beach, Queens, Long Island, to the 


New York Air Terminals, Inc., to be developed as an 
airport resort. The place is in excellent preservation after 
being in possession of the Riker family for more than 
200 years. Like most of the old estates, there is a family 
burial plot not far from the ancient house and the mem- 
orial stones there set up tell the reason of this story. 
What will become now of the old cemetery remains to be 
seen. 

Two of the head-stones are for men of once interna- 
tional repute: Dr. William James Macneven and William 
Sampson, fellow members in Ireland of the Society of 
United Irishmen in the rebellion of 1798, and distin- 
guished and honored members of their professions in 
New York during the years of their exile from their 
native land. Dr. Macneven was one of the founders 
here of the College of Physicians and Surgeons and in- 
strumental, through a controversy that arose over its 
administration, in the reorganization in its present form 
of the Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York. Mr. Sampson, a non-Catholic lawyer, 
was the friend and champion of the founder of New 
York’s first Catholic college, the Rev. Anthony J. Kohl- 
mann, S.J., in the historic court proceedings that estab- 
lished in New York the legal standing of the inviolability 
of sacramental confession. 

Dr. Macneven landed in New York July 4, 1805, and 
soon became socially and professionally distinguished. He 
was married, on June 15, 1810, to Jane, widow of John 
Tom, a New York merchant, and daughter of Samuel 
Riker, of Newtown, Long Island. Her brother Richard 
Riker, an eminent lawyer, was District Attorney and 
Recorder of New York. When Dr. Macneven died in 
1841, full of years and honors, he was buried in the old 
Riker place on Long Island and not, as is generally sup- 
posed in St. Paul’s churchyard, New York, where, at the 
Broadway and Vesey Street corner, the imposing mem- 
orial to him stands. Dr. Macneven was a member of 
an old Catholic family and always steadfast in the Faith. 

William Sampson was born in Londonderry in 1764, 
the son of a Protestant minister. He was a lawyer of 
repute in Belfast when his generous professional aid to 
the victims of the "98 rebellion, many of them Catholic, 
drew on him an accusation of treason and he was driven 
into exile. In New York his legal ability sent him to the 
front rank of the bar of the day, and as he also was a 
proficient stenographer he was the first practitioner to 
make formal court records. The case that brought him 
into our Catholic annals came up in March, 1813, when 
a merchant named James Keating charged one Phillips 
with receiving goods that had been stolen from him. 
Before the trial came on two other men were arrested 
as the thieves and Keating, a Catholic, having recovered 
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his property asked to have the case against Phillips dis- 
missed. This was refused. 

When the case was brought to trial in the Court of 
General Sessions, De Witt Clinton, who was the Mayor 
of New York, presided. Keating was asked why he 
wanted the case dismissed and answered that his prop- 
erty had been restored to him as restitution through the 
confessional by the Jesuit Father Anthony Kohlman, then 
pastor of St. Peter’s church, Barclay Street, and Admin- 
istrator of the diocese. Father Kohlmann immediately 
was cited to court as a witness and asked to disclose from 
whom he had received the stolen property. He refused 
to answer, denying the right of the court to question a 
priest as to facts unknown to him except through the 
confessional. In his answer he availed himself of the 
occasion to set forth at length the doctrine of the Church 
on the Sacrament of Penance. 

The main issue of the case was then halted for the 
argument of the contention that Father Kohlmann should 
be committed for contempt of court in refusing to dis- 
close whence he had received the stolen goods. The pro- 
ceedings over the many legal technicalities that came up 
prolonged the trial until June 14, 1813, when Clinton 
as presiding judge of the court gave its unanimous de- 
cision that the priest could not be called on to testify as 
to facts that came to his knowledge only by virtue of 
his ministry, thus concluding his very lucid decision: 


We speak of this question not in a theological sense but in its 
legal and constitutional bearings. Although we differ from the 
witness and his brethren in our religious creed yet we have no 
reason to question the purity of his motives or to impeach their 
good conduct as citizens. They are protected by the laws and 
Constitution of this country in the full and free exercise of their 
religion, and this court can never countenance or authorize the 
application of insult to their Faith or of torture to their con- 
sciences. . 


Fifteen years later, Clinton was Governor of New 
York and the legislature undertook to revise the statutes 
of the State. When the section treating of the immunity 
of witnesses came up his experience in the Kohlmann 
case helped him to frame the enactment which is the law 
today : 

No minister of the Gospel or priest of any denomination what- 
soever shall be allowed to disclose any confessions made to him 
in his professional character in the course of discipline enjoined 
by the rules or practices of the religious body to which he belongs. 

New York thus led the way in enacting the law that 
has since found its way into the codes of other States 
of the Union, and merits the honor of being the first of 
all English-speaking communities, since the Protestant 
Reformation, to protect by its courts and laws the invio- 
lability and sanctity of auricular confession. The Keat- 
ing case provoked a long and acrimonious public contro- 
versy in which a number of clerical contenders, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, contributed sermons and pamphlets. 
Notable among these in adverse terms was the apostate 
Jesuit Charles H. Wharton, the rector of the Protestant 
Episcopal St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, N. J., and 
sometime President of Columbia College, New York. 
Although he thus inveighed against the confessional in 
a 130-page pamphlet published at Philadelphia, in 1814, 
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it is of record that he remembered the prerogative of 
the sacerdotal office he abandoned, and gave absolution 
to a dying Irish servant of his own household when no 
other priest was available. 

During all Father Kohlmann’s court experience Wil- 
liam Sampson was his faithful counsel and ever reliable 
aid. When the trial ended he compiled the record and 
published it with the title: “The Catholic Question in 
America. ‘ Whether a Roman Catholic Clergyman be in 
any case compellable to disclose the Secrets of Auricular 
Confession.’” To this record, as an appendix, Father 
Kohlmann added: “ A True Exposition of the Doctrine 
of the Catholic Church touching the Sacrament of 
Penance with the Ground on which this Doctrine is 
Founded.” Another most interesting addition to the ap- 
pendix was “A Canto on the Jesuits, taken from the 
Latin of J. Vaniére, rendered into English by Arthur 
Murphy, Esq.” This translation of the canto from the 
Georgic “ Praedium Rusticum” in sixteen cantos of 
Father James Vaniére (1664-1739) is perhaps the earli- 
est printed American Catholic poem in English. Mr. Mur- 
phy was an Irish Catholic lawyer. The whole book is 
one of our earliest and now most valued Catholic pub- 
lications. 

William Sampson, held in the highest esteem by his 
fellow citizens, died in New York, December 28, 1836, 
and was buried from old St. John’s Church, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Anthon (of interlinear Homer fame) presiding 
at the services, after which his remains were carried 
across the East River and buried in the old Riker plot 
that has now become part of the proposed airport but 
which was then the delightful shore of Bowery Bay. 
His wife followed him there in 1853 and his daughter, 
who married a son of the Irish patriot leader Theobald 
Wolf Tone, in 1864. There are a number of other mem- 
bers of the Riker, Macneven and Sampson families in- 
terred in the old Riker burial plot. The property origin- 
ally was acquired by Abraham Rycken or de Rycke, 
through a grant from Governor Kieft in 1654. Riker’s 
Island in the River, long owned by the city of New York 
as a site for public institutions, was once part of the old 
family estate. 


IN THE OLD HOUSE 


I returned in spring to the old house, 
Its garden was fragrantly kind; 

But a sudden wind from the marshes 
Harrowed each faded green blind. 


My spacious chamber was lonely, 

And fitfully, all night long, 

There came three taps at my window— 
Slow, rythmical as a song. 

I rose and peered through the moonlight, 
Not a myrtle or juniper stirred; 

No bird-flight ruffled the thicket, 

No wailing owl could be heard. 


I stole at dawn from the old house, 
Furtive and wan as a thief; 
Fearful lest I should encounter 
The ghost of a long-buried grief. 
LourtseE CRENSHAW Ray. 
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Sociology 


Law Enforcement by Murder 


Joun WILTBYE 


SEE by the paper this morning that another distin- 

guished foreigner (not Sir Esme Howard) has given 
an interview on Prohibition, and when we may expect it. 
Where even a true Athenian may grope and stumble, a 
Beeotian may fall, and fall this gentleman does. At least, 
he weaves and wavers. On the one hand, he thinks Pro- 
hibition is here. Looking at the other, he is not quite so 
sure, 

Searching my memory for a parallel, I found it in 
“ Dombey and Son,” and, more specifically, in that fa- 
mous interview between Cap’en Cuttle and John Bunsby, 
master of the “ Cautious Clara.” Bunsby, it will be re- 
membered, was the lad with the tarry trousers, “a man 
as can give an opinion as is brighter than di’monds.” 
“There you sit,” apostrophized the admiring Cuttle, “a 
man as has had his head broke from infancy up’ards, and 
has got a new opinion into it at every seam as has been 
opened. Now what do you make o’ this?’”’ The answer 
of the Philosopher is applicable to our question about 
Prohibition. “If so be as he’s dead, my opinion is he 
won’t come back no more. If so be as he’s alive, my 
opinion is he will. Do I say he will? No. Why not? 
Because the bearings of this obserwation lays in the ap- 
plication of it.” 

Nothing could be fairer, and the argument is in form. 
But leaving Cuttle and the distinguished foreigner, let us 
follow Bunsby, and take a bearing or two. That process 
may help to show us the position lately | sumed by work- 
ers for our great moral experiment. 

The first bearing is that a number of Prohibition lead- 
ers, especially among those connected with religious ac- 
tivities, apparently are willing, and even anxious, to instal 
a new code of procedure in criminal cases. The old idea 
was that a man suspected of crime should be indicted, 
tried, and after a fair trial, freed or punished. The new 
idea is that a man suspected of violating the Volstead Act 
may be shot on sight. in at least one case, these illegal 
executioners have been applauded in Congress. In every 
case, an executioner—provided he be a Federal execu- 
tioner—knows that he may rely on the protection of the 
United States Government. 

The second bearing is also plain. The United States 
is the only country in the world, not actually engaged in 
civil war, which is endeavoring to enforce a statute, for- 
bidding an act in itself wholly innocuous, at the point of 
the bayonet. 

For more than nine years, battles between bootleggers 
and Prohibition officials, State and Federal, have been 
reported in screaming headlines. Prohibition agents go 


about heavily armed, like soldiers in the neighborhood of 
an ambushed enemy. The deaths total about 265. In 
the last three years in the one State of Virginia, where 
the agents work on a fee system, twenty men and boys, 
suspected of participation in the liquor traffic, have been 
shot and killed. As the rule of many officials seems to 
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be “shoot to kill,” minor casualties are not numerous. 

Now when blood flows, strange passions are let loose. 
The policeman who lately pursued a bootlegger through 
the streets of Washington, and stopped him with an ac- 
curately aimed slug may have been justified, for it is pos- 
sible that the miscreant had been supplying members of 
Congress. But it is difficult to find any justification for 
the Congressmen who, when this bootlegger’s death was 
mentioned on the floor, broke into loud applause. The 
man had not been indicted; much less had he been con- 
victed of violating the Volstead Act. Even had he been 
as guilty as Remus, the penalty is not—yet—death. The 
significance of this applause, led by men of whom some 
owe their seats in the House to the fact that they con- 
sistently vote dry with a whiskey breath, is that the 
penalty for any man suspected of transgressing the Act 
may be (and sooner than we imagine) death at sight. 

Rising in the House two weeks ago, Representative 
Schafer, of Wisconsin, demanded that the Federal Gov- 
ernment “make every effort to send these murderers to 
the penitentiary, where they belong.” Mr. Schafer was 
referring to the killing of Henry Virkula, a respectable 
citizen, residing in Big Falls, a small town in Minnesota. 
While riding with his wife and children on a public high- 
way, this man was shot in the back by three slugs, fired 
from a sawed-off shotgun in the hands of a Federal Pro- 
hibition agent. As his car was riddled “ by twenty-six 
shot-gun slugs, as big as marbles,” the marvel is that 
any of the party escaped. 

Mr. Schafer is only pleading for bare justice, in a case 
which is even more revolting than that of Gundlach, in 
Maryland, and Hansen, in Buffalo. But he is losing his 
time, considering the present temper of the Government, 
in making any such plea in connection with the Volstead 
Act. Conceived in fanaticism and corruption, and born in 
folly, that Act has no possible relationship with justice, 
and no right whatever to the name of law. The slayers 
of Virkula will be defended by every means at the wide 
disposal of the Federal Government. The jurisdiction of 
the State of Minnesota will be denied, since the case, when 
and if tried, will be tried in a Federal court, with the 
Federal Government appearing for the accused. Delay, 
change of venue, and every legal trick in the bag of the 
Anti-Saloon League and the W. C. T. U. will be em- 
ployed to prevent even a hearing of the matter. 

How many more Virkula and Hansen cases will be 
needed before the people demand that these killings 
cease? Is a man’s life worth even less than a glass of 
beer? 

Meanwhile we are informed by high authority that the 
sole duty before us is to insist upon rigid enforcement of 
the Volstead Act. That opinion is utterly devoid of any 
philosophical or legal basis. As Justice Hammer, of the 
Supreme Court of New York, said at the law-school 
commencement at Fordham University, our first duty is 
to find out whether it is an Act that should be on the 
statute books. “Rigid enforcement may result in speedy 
demonstration that a statute is bad law. But that result 
does not justify tyrannical means used in attaining such 
end.” 
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In this opinion Judge Hammer, with all sound jurists, 
parts company with the enforce-at-any-price reformers. 
Even President Hoover champions the opinion that any 
and all statutes on the books should be mercilessly en- 
forced. That position is impossible, since there was never 
a time in the history of even the best-governed peoples, 
when the enforcement of the entire code would have pro- 
moted the common good. Worse, it is a crass formalism 
which lends itself directly to oppression and tyranny. No 
statute is law unless it is a dictate of reason promulgated 
by competent authority for the public weal. Failing in 
any of these essentials, it should be repealed. It can 
impose no obligation and every effort to enforce it is 
sheer tyranny. 

But I would not end on this philosophic note. 

Some days ago grave and learned personages, high in 
the State, met at Ripon, Wisconsin, to celebrate the dia- 
mond jubilee of the Republican Party. But the night 
before the meeting convened, Prohibition agents captured 
all the beer that had been provided by the local committee, 
men who knew their Republicans. With Sergeant Buz- 
fuz, I feel that it is difficult to jest with an aching heart, 
yet I may be permitted to observe that the tender solici- 
tude for our great moral experiment entertained by Presi- 
dent Hoover and the late Mrs. Willebrandt, is not shared 
by all Republicans. And surely there is something enter- 
taining in the picture of the committee on entertainment 
bereft of its beer. It is said that the remarks of its 
frantic chairman fell on the ear like the ravings of John 
McCullough or static on a bad night. After all, some 
Republicans are human. 


With Scrip and Staff 


HE following notice, appearing in the Living Church 

for June 15, concerning the celebration of the Feast 
of Corpus Christi at All Saints’ Church, Protestant Epis- 
copal, at Orange, N. J., would hardly have appeared a 
generation ago: 

The outdoor procession of the Blessed Sacrament was most 
impressive. Some forty priests, dozens of acolytes, blue-veiled 
girls, and white-veiled “ flower girls” preceded the canopy under 
which the Rev. Lawson Carter Rich carried the monstrance, 
supported by his deacons, the Rev. Frank Damrosch, Jr., and the 
Rev. John Whiting Crowell, the whole congregation following. 

A “station” was made at a specially erected altar on the 
spacious lawns of the church where prayers were sung and hymns 
sung. On the return to the church Solemn Benediction was given. 

Reading of this, and of the private chapel in the home 
of Mrs. Charles Mason Remey in Washington, adorned 
by a shrine of Our Lady, with candles and hanging lamp, 
one can agree with the Rev. Kenneth Ripley Forbes, who 
claims an immense progress for the “ catholicizing ” move- 
ment in the Episcopal Church in recent years. 





TATES this writer, in the same number of the Living 


Church, appraising the movement : 

The whole Episcopal Church has been profoundly changed 
during the past two generations by the Catholic movement. Every 
diocese and almost every parish in the Church is proof of this fact. 
The emphasis in teaching, in church building, in ceremonial has 
been completely changed by the influence of the Catholic move- 
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ment. Parishes today that would rate themselves as distinctly 
Protestant are more Catholic in all their outward and visible 
signs than were the most advanced parishes in the Church seven- 
ty-five years ago. And what is true of ceremonial, vestments and 
church equipment is as clearly true—though in a less degree— 
of their religious teaching. The sacramental side of the Christian 
Gospel is taken for granted and more or less explicitly taught 
all through the Church in a way that was never dreamed of by 
our Evangelical grandparents. In short, the Catholic movement 
in the American Church today is actually embarrassed by the 
very magnitude of its success. 

Hence, says Dr. Forbes, “ the primary and distinctive 
mission of the Episcopal Church is to teach the Catholic 


Faith and life to American Protestants.” 





S A PROOF of this Catholicizing process within the 
Episcopal Church, one can hardly want more than to 
know the remarkable fact that this body has definitely 
adopted the Sacrament of Penance. The author states: 
In the sphere of discipline, the outstanding problem is in the 
matter of the Sacrament of Penance. Here the American Church 
has an absolutely unique opportunity to meet a great challenge to 
minister to the moral and spiritual health of the rank and file 
of the American people. Sacramental confession is definitely and 
officially a part of the sacramental system of the Anglican com- 
munion. That it has been, on the whole, ignored or disused by 
a majority of our American Church is a sad fact, and it is one 
of the many causes for gratitude to the Catholic movement that 
it has prevented the complete disuse of this Sacrament. It is to 
the great credit of the leaders of this movement that they have 
consistently taught sacramental confession and emphasized its 
immense moral and spiritual value for every sort of person and 
temperament. 

He hopes, however, that the leaders of the Catholic 
movement in the Episcopal Church will make it quite 
plain to the Protestants who fight shy of confession, that 
sacramental confession, even though now an official part 
of the Episcopalian system, is never obligatory, but sim- 
ply a privilege which may be availed of or not, accord- 


ing as one choose. 





NE or two difficulties, however, present themselves 

if the American Protestant world is to be won over 
to Catholicism through Episcopalian missionary effort. 
The main difficulty is the persistent, ingrained, habit of 
the Protestant to regard everything Catholic as some- 
how connected with “ Rome” and with the Pope. 


Says the writer: 

He regards us (when he thinks about the matter at all) as a 
small and rather prosperous Protestant sect which is harboring 
a growing body of curious folk who are more and more aping the 
ways and teachings of Rome. And the American Protestant dis- 
trusts and fears “ Rome,” chiefly politically, because of Papal 
history and pretentions. This fear is bred in him for generations 
and shows no signs of being eradicated... . 


No compromise, therefore, insists the author: 

Before we even try to preach Catholic truth, let us make 
certain that our auditors know positively where we stand in the 
matter of Papal claims. As soon as the American man in the 
street is convinced that the Episcopal Church—and more especially 
its Catholic leaders—repudiates completely what the modern 
Papacy stands for, he will be ready to listen hospitably to the 
Catholic message—and not until then. If we have any mis- 


sionary fervor for the Catholic Faith and life, we had better paste 
this in our hats, for it is a sine qua non of Catholic endeavor in 
American Protestant communities. 
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In other words, the “ Catholic ” leaders in the Anglican 
Church are thereby given warning that, to retain their 
position, they must be especially, even beyond their Low 
Church brethren, thoroughly committed to the essentially 
Protestant doctrine of the rejection of the only existing 
visible Teacher of one unchanging Christian doctrine for 
all men and all times. Otherwise they will find them- 
selves drifting into the Roman fold. 





f  vmtaepne misunderstanding must be avoided if 
there is to be no confusion with Rome. 

In saying or singing the Mass there should be the most complete 
avoidance of the distinct Roman mannerisms of mumbling or 
racing through it. Every word of the Mass should be clearly 
audible. Our Lord is not honored by a slovenly or hasty render- 
ing of His own service. Everyone assisting at Mass is clearly 
entitled to understand every word without reference to the book 
if he wishes to. And the assumptions that lie back of these 
mannerisms—namely, that the Divine Mysteries are a species of 
magic incantation—it is even more important to deny by our man- 
ner of saying Mass as well as by explicit doctrinal teaching. The 
Divine Mysteries are a moral and spiritual miracle and have no 
relation whatever with magical conceptions, as Catholic theology 
of East and West has clearly and continuously taught. 

If the rapid or slovenly pronunciation of the Mass is 
a “Roman mannerism,” it is certainly in contravention 
of “ Roman ” liturgical discipline and of the exhortations 
and example of every “ Roman” authority that has com- 
mented on the Mass from time immemorial. 

We need look no further than the “ General Rubrics 
of the Mass,” XVI, 2; in the Roman Missal: 

The priest, however, should take especial pains to pronounce 
distinctly and aptly those parts which are to be said aloud, not so 
fast, as to be unable to notice what he is reading, nor too slowly, 
so as to be tedious to the listeners, nor yet so loud as to disturb 
others who may perhaps at that same time be saying Mass in 
the same church; nor yet so softly that he cannot be heard by 
those present; but in a moderate and dignified voice (voce mediocri 
et gravi): of a nature to inspire devotion and be so suited to the 
hearers that they can understand what is read. Those parts how- 
ever that are to be said secretly, he will so pronounce as to be able 
to hear himself speak, but yet not be heard by those present. 

If the writer is still not satisfied, and insists that noth- 
ing at all may be said in secret, but that “every word 
of the Mass should be clearly audible,” we can only say, 
that since he is speaking of his own form of service, no 
one can object. But such an idea is by no means the 
result of liturgical tradition. In the Eastern, and well as 
in the Western rites, there are certain parts of the Mass 
said in secret—only with the addition, in some Eastern 
rites, that the priest not only is not heard, but is even 
concealed behind the walls of the ikonostasis. 

That fatigue, old age, anxiety about the multitudes to 
be accommodated in our thronged city churches, or, in 
some cases, the tendency that creeps over the best of 
men to hurry or be negligent of externals may lead to 
some “ mumbling and racing ” no one need deny: nor that 
carelessness in this respect may be contagious in certain 
groups or localities. But one can only wonder when 
a bit of human nature is attributed to a belief in “ magic.” 

It is curious that only a couple of paragraphs further 
on the same writer, finding himself obliged to defend con- 
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fession from the charge of superstition, makes the ap- 
posite remark, with which we heartily agree: “It is no 
longer popular among well-educated people to scoff at 
sacramental confession as superstitious or fling about 
such epithets as ‘magic’ and ‘obscurantism’.” 





EFORE leaving this instructive article, one cannot 
help noting what seems to be certain misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the writer, when he remarks: 

The “ Western Church” is not the Catholic Church; it is but 
one segment and one aspect of it—in some ways a very incom- 
plete and imperfect aspect of it. The Eastern Orthodox Church 
and the many racial and national churches closely allied to it are 
essential and very substantial parts of the Catholic Church. 
Keeping “the substance of the faith entire,” they yet differ 
radically from the worship and discipline of Rome (italics mine). 

That the rites of the Eastern Churches, whether united 
with the See of Peter or whether separated from the 
Roman obedience, differ considerably from the Latin rite 
(the rite that originated in Rome and is largely, but not 
universally, practised in the Catholic Church), is true. 
But it is not true that these Eastern rites differ radically 
from the Latin rite. Radically, they are alike: the dif- 
ferences are not in substance, but in ceremonies and 
prayers that do not touch the essence of the Sacraments. 
Moreover, the rites of the united (and therefore Catholic) 
Churches of the Eastern rite do not differ noticeably 
from those of the separated Churches, except where ac- 
cidentally, in certain instances, some Latin practices have 
crept in. In principle there is complete integrity of rite, 
and the mind of Rome is to adhere to this principle. 

Nor does any Catholic consider the “ Western Church,” 
in the sense of the Western rite alone, as the entire 


Catholic Church. 





N our “Chronicle” for this week, mention is made 

of the recent decision (June 11), handed down 
by Judge Hammer, of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, concerning the property of the 
Orthodox Russian church and its parishes in this country. 
Much credit is due to prominent members of the Anglo- 
Catholic group amongst the Episcopalians in this country 
for the encouragement and practical aid they have given 
to the Orthodox element amongst the emigrant Rus- 
sians in the difficult task of maintaining their legal rights 
in the face of Kedrovsky and his Soviet allies. Whatever 
tends to keep from disintegration even the separated 
Orthodox element, is a benefit to religion as a whole. 
But such disintegration is inevitable unless they return 
to the center of visible unity, the center of holiness and 
truth from which they parted. Without this, the efforts 
of pious and good men can only postpone the calamity, 
but not prevent its occurring in the end. For the separa- 
tist elements of the West to bolster up the separatist 
elements of the East, and vice versa, can result in no 
construction strong enough to withstand the onslaughts 
of Bolshevism. The only enduring house, that can shelter 
all, is that which is made firm by the unifying influence 
of the Holy See: the true “ Confirmation of Orthodoxy.” 

THE PILcRi. 
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Dramatics 


Dramatic “Try-Outs” in Atlantic City 
ELIzABETH JORDAN 


UNE is the month in which the visitor to Atlantic 

City, if he is interested in theatrical matters, has 
numerous opportunities to see the initial “try-outs” of 
plays which may appear later in New York and Chicago. 

The New York theatrical season is waning. Theaters 
are emptying, are closing. It is the producer’s oppor- 
tunity to whip his new production into some sort of shape 
and try it on a community theatrically less critical than 
that of the big cities. If the response is reasonably en- 
thusiastic and he decides that he “has something,” he 
can rush the play into New York for a possible summer 
run or send it to Chicago with an even better chance, for 
Chicago is very hospitable to hot-weather theatrical at- 
tractions. If, on the other hand, the play dies, as it so 
often does, the producer can bury it without ceremony 
and get his company back to New York at small addi- 
tional expense. 

Also, the shifting and varied population of “the 
world’s greatest playground,” assures the producer a tol- 
erant audience. Men and women are in a holiday mood. 
They are not too exacting. They are even amused and 
sympathetic, instead of being injured and resentful, when 
players forget their lines. So the old Apollo Theater on 
Atlantic City’s famous Boardwalk is the scene of more 
“try-outs,” more failures, more discussions, more heart- 
aches, more rehearsals, more experiments, than any other 
small-city playhouse in the East. Possibly it fosters more 
successes as well: for of course from time to time a 
genuine success is born here and the town boasts of it 
forever after. 

The stage-struck young girl who sees the life of an 
actress through rose-hued glasses would learn much by 
following for a few days the experiences of a company 
going through a “‘try-out.” It is universally admitted that 
no man or woman can forecast the success of a play by 
the text alone. Producers take a long leap in the dark 
when they accept a manuscript. Despite a lifetime of 
judging scripts all the expert can tell himself and his 
associates is that the theme is an interesting one, that the 
leading part fits this or that star, and that this or that 
scene ought to “go big.” If in passing he recognizes a 
scene as resembling one which has “ gone big” in some 
other play, he is immensely relieved. He has something 
to go on. And it may be said for the playwrights that, 
being equally anxious for “something to go on,” they 
are generous about giving the producer the “ sure-fire ” 
hits that have been so serviceable in the past. 

It is the audience on the opening night, however, that 
tells the producer what sort of a play he has bought; and 
it is a surprising fact that the reactions of audiences to 
the same play are amazingly similar, whether those audi- 
ences are sophisticated or ingenuous, big-city men and 
women or small-town dwellers. If the producer listened 
to his audiences alone he would not go so far wrong in 
the rewriting and general reconstruction that follow an 
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initial “try-out.” But though he talks of his audience as 
though its verdict were final he has never learned to 
remodel his play on that verdict. 

Instead, he listens to the hordes of associates, advisers, 
and hangers-on who follow the production. He lends 
an interested ear to the opinions and suggestions of every 
one around him, from the manager of the local theater 
to the boy who sells candy during the intermissions. He 

* listens to his stenographer, to his office boy, to the woman 
who scrubs the theater floors. He listens to all comers, 
with one exception only. He does not listen to the author. 
He utters his invariable slogan “ Plays are not written; 
they’re rewritten.” He follows this with: “ P’r’aps we 
got somethin’ here, but this play’s got to have a lot of 
changes.” He proceeds to make changes—to have scenes 
and characters eliminated, to add here, to slash there. 
Lines are rewritten and relearned, and changed again, 
until the nerve-racked players rebel. An audience at- 
tending a first ‘‘ try-out ” Monday night, and going again 
Wednesday night, might hardly recognize the play, so 
greatly has it been changed. Rehearsals are held morn- 
ings and afternoons. Everybody is exhausted, discour- 
aged, but amazingly patient. 

However, the constant strain has its inevitable effect. 
Such logic as the play had, such sequence as the scenes 
possessed, disappear. Loose ends of dialogue, with no 
follow-up, drop from the lips of the players. The plot 
crumbles. Then author, producer, and company pull 
themselves together, and by the end of the week the pro- 
duction may be improved and strengthened. But, alas, 
the advisers in the next town hasten to get in their fine 
work when the play comes along, and again the mutila- 
tion begins. What the wild waves are saying in Atlantic 
City means nothing to any theatrical man or woman in 
the place. The sayings around them are so much wilder, 
and have reduced them to such an upset mental condi- 
tion, that one recognizes their profession by their padded- 
cell expressions when they appear for a few moments in 
the open air. 

We have had four plays offered us during my first 
night in Atlantic City—Helen MacKellar, in “ Love- 
bound ;” “Salt Water,” a new John Golden play; 
“ Stripped,” a drama starring Lionel Atwill; and another 
John Golden offering, “ When in Rome.” It is not wholly 
fair to offer an opinion of the present merit and ultimate 
fate of any of these plays, as they are all in the laborious 
process of rebirth; but it may be stated briefly that in 
this “try-out” stage “Stripped” and “ Lovebound,” 
seem to have the best prospects of reaching New York 
and remaining there. 

“ Lovebound,” by Thomas F. Fallon, and amazingly 
billed as “a realistic comedy,” is written around the ex- 
cessively unpleasant theme of a man living with and 
supported by a woman. She not only supports him but 
when he becomes a murderer she serves a prison term to 
save him from one: and in the last act she dies for him. 
Just where the comedy lies in these situations the Atlantic 
City audiences were unable to discover. The few laughs 
the play held were furnished by a minor character, and 
the finish of the drama was stark Greek tragedy. Miss 
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MacKellar once gained much advertising by leaving the 
cast of a certain play in New York because the morals 
of the piece were offensive to her. One wonders how 
she is reconciling herself to “ Lovebound.” But perhaps 
it will be ““Snowbound ” before it reaches the big city. 

In the present version of “ Salt Water,” by Dan Jar- 
rett, that astute showman, Mr. John Golden, would ap- 
pear for once to be caught napping. His plays, almost 
invariably clean, are also almost invariably written around 
engaging young persons. But so far there isn’t a lovable 
character in the entire three acts of “ Salt Water.” Mild- 
natured men and women in the audience long to choke 
the abnormally selfish young husband who is the hero of 
the play: they dislike his too cock-sure wife; they detest 
his sister, even while they laugh at her “ wise cracks.” 
At the end of the play, and after a lot of experiences 
which would have taught much to any human beings 
less hide-bound, all these unpleasant characters remain 
unchanged. The young husband wins back his wife by 
a series of lies which make the audience gasp, and just 
before the final curtain we see him sending her out into 
the cold night to buy a steak for him, while he remains 
cosily by the fire-side. All this, of course, may be 
“ changed ’’; but the most vital changes needed for “ Salt 
Water ” are changes of heart and soul in the characters ; 
and these could be made only by the playwright. As 
the playwright is the last person permitted to tinker with 
the play at this stage, “ Salt Water’s” future does not 
look rosy. 

Just why Lionel Atwill’s new play is called “ Stripped ” 
only the author, Jane Murfin, could explain, and by this 
time Miss Murfin is probably past explaining anything. 
However, she need not be too depressed, for her play is 
the most interesting of the June “try-outs” and will 
probably go on to New York or Chicago—and this even 
though the plot centers around the theft of some jewels! 
But they are a King’s jewels, and the King’s morganatic 
son is in this country with his mother, trying to sell them. 
The young man meets an American girl, and there you 
are—with an adventuress and a villain thrown in and 
everybody uncertain about everything till the last minute 
of the last act, which of course is as it should be. Of the 
tinkering on this play there are some amusing evidences. 
In one scene the mother of the Prince comes to the girl 
heroine and hisses, “ You are in great danger. Escape by 
the north gate.” As a matter of fact the girl is in no 
danger whatever and the audience knows it; but she may 
have been in danger in an earlier version of the play, and 
the director forgot to omit this line. Similar lapses occur 
in most of the “ try-outs.” 

John Golden’s second offering. “ When in Rome” is 
written by John Kirkpatrick and has the great advantage 
of direction by Rachel Crothers. Miss Crothers, who 
herself has written and directed half a dozen big successes 
(the latest “ Let Us Be Gay,” now on at New York’s 
Little Theater) has done her best with the new offering, 
and her best is unusually good. But even she is obviously 
confused by the turmoil attending a “ try-out,”’ for there 
is no denying that in its present state “ When in Rome ” 
is a jelly-like mess, in desperate need of a back-bone. The 
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author has an idea and a good one. He has tried to pic- 
ture the experiences of a mild-western American woman, 
uneducated, socially inexperienced, but naturally clever 
and very ambitious, who brings her young daughter to 
Europe in search of culture and who is handicapped in 
her quest of European types by having Americans con- 
stantly around her. In the end she sends her husband into 
the highways and byways to draw Europeans into her 
temporary home in southern France; and from this point, 
which is early in the action, the play degenerates into a 
mixture of comedy, farce and melodrama in which every 
effect sought for is lost. The mother has a harmless 
romantic episode with a Spanish adventurer, and the 
daughter finds her mother being embraced by this person. 
Drama! The horrified daughter flies with a lover of her 
own. More drama! The husband of the married heroine 
is incessantly drunk. High comedy! The daughter’s 
French lover proves to be a young American who plays 
the drum in a French jazz band. Farce! Husband and 
wife nearly separate forever, as well they might. But 
because it is time for the final curtain to fall they have a 
reconciliation and the Spanish adventurer is abruptly 
transformed into a man with redeeming qualities. The 
whole thing is played at a terrific tension and all the 
characters shout at one another. Only the audience re- 
mains calm—too calm. As it stands. “ When in Rome” 
simply won't do—but possibly Miss Crothers can work 
a miracle during its remaining “ try-outs.” 

In the meantime the only person calmer than an At- 
lantic City audience is the power back of the Apollo 
Theater. 

“TI see plays come and I see ’em go,” he remarks 
philosophically. “I see ’em start and I see ’em buried. 
It’s all in the day’s work.” 

The hospital orderly who trundles a patient to the 
operating room shows the same high serenity. 


REVIEWS 


Founders of the Middle Ages. By Epwarp Kennarp RAND. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $4.00. 

Purposely the article is omitted before the title of this volume, 
which makes no attempt to discuss all the factors that made the 
Middle Ages. Its main concern is with the literature and a 
bit of philosophy (and that the literature and philosophy of the 
West), that was the background to that period. Its aim as set 
forth in the preface, is “to make clear the importance of certain 
great men and of certain great movements in thought and culture 
during the early Christian centuries, particularly the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth, and to point out the significance of these men and 
these movements as precursors to certain aspects of Medieval 
civilization.” After having shown by a survey of the writings 
of a Gregory, a Tertullian, a Minucius Felix, a Lactantius, and 
others, that the attitude of the early Church towards pagan cul- 
ture was not one of ruthless rejection but careful selection, a 
specific study is made of St. Ambrose the Mystic, St. Jerome the 
Humanist, Boethius, “the first of the Scholastics,” and the 
Humanist poets and educators of the period, Prudentius, Juven- 
cius, Avitus, Cassian, Cassiodorus, Gregory the Great, et al. It 
is refreshing at a time when Latin and Greek are so generally 
contemned to meet a volume of this sort. Dr. Rand approaches 
his discussion with the enthusiasm of an ardent Humanist. While 
justifying Eliot’s advocacy of electivism in the schools, he 
realizes that it is in great part responsible for the decline in the 
colleges of the old Humanistic program that meant so much 
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towards the forming of cultural scholars. He takes occasion 
in discussing the education of the Middle Ages to plead for at 
least a modified form of the old program. Dr. Rand has done a 
splendid work and there is a genuine intellectual treat in his 
volume for those who can appreciate Humanism. As a testimony 
from a non-Catholic pen to the contributions of the Latin Fathers 
to the culture of the Middle Ages it has an added significance 
for the Catholic scholar. W. I. L. 





The Capuchins. Two Volumes. By FatrHer Cutusert, O.S.F.C. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. $6.00. 

The fourth century of the foundation of the Capuchin Friars 
has occasioned these new volumes from the scholarly pen of one 
of our most distinguished Catholic historians. Simply written 
and without any apparent attempt at literary embellishments, it 
narrates quite in detail the beginnings of the Capuchin reform 
and then sketches in broader outline its development throughout 
France, Savoy, Germany, England, and the “foreign missions.” 
It was apparently a “Red rebellion” that Fra Matteo da Baschi 
inaugurated when, without leave of his Franciscan superiors, he 
stole away from his monastery in 1525 to seek the approval of the 
Holy See to follow the primitive Franciscan Rule, which, he 
maintained, was neglected in his convent. Here is the germ of 
the Capuchin foundation, though it was four years before it had 
complete formal approval from the Holy See as a distinct Fran- 
ciscan branch. The record of its achievements since then makes a 
brilliant though little-known page in Church history. Father 
Cuthbert particularly emphasizes through his sub-title the rela- 
tions of the Capuchins to the Counter Reformation and the im- 
portant part they played in the religious life of the Reformation 
period. He also insists in a very illuminative chapter on the 
Friars’ contribution to literary scholarship. His volumes will be 
read both for ther historical value as important sources of a 
significant monastic movement, and for the edification and devo- 
tional inspiration that comes from witnessing holy men working 
out a religious ideal. A. E. A. 





Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion. By Joun K. 
SHarp. New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.75. 

Religion Teaching Plans. Edited by Sister M. Inez, O.S.F. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00. 

Written in the interests of improving the formal teaching of 
religion and applying to instruction in the Faith approved prin- 
ciples of contemporary psychology and pedagogy, these two 
volumes deservedly merit the enthusiastic forewords with which 
they are offered to the public, the one by the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
E. Molloy, Bishop of Brooklyn, the other by Dr. George J. 
Johnson, of the Catholic University. While great attention has 
been given to methodology in teaching secular subjects, relatively 
little has been done for religion, though the late Dr. Shields and 
Father Yorke did some valuable pioneering in the field, and more 
recently Father Borgmann and Dr. McMahon made valuable con- 
tributions to the subject. Father Sharp’s book, which is meant 
as a textbook for seminaries, novitiates, and normal schools, and 
as a guide for all teachers of religion, has assimilated from these 
and other sources the more important ideas, principles, and ex- 
periences that underlie efficient catechetical instruction. He puts 
them forth in a practical way. After a brief historical survey 
of religious education and its methods the author analyzes the 
scope and aim of religious teaching. He then offers a summary 
of child psychology in its bearing on the problem, and discusses 
the tools and devices of the teaching process. This last with its 
many suggestions will be found particularly helpful for teachers. 
The volume is enhanced by a bibliography, topics for discussion 
and review at the end of each chapter, and a wealth of informa- 
tional notes. Sister Inez’ book is much more simple. Its pur- 
pose is to place before teachers practises which the Franciscan 
Sisters of Christian Charity have found useful in the classroom 
for developing, organizing, and applying the lessons in the 
catechism. In accord with the new psychology it makes a triple 
appeal to the thinking mind, the feeling mind, and the doing mind 
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of the child. While there is plenty of helpful material in its 
pages, one wonders just what value will come to seventh and 
eighth grade pupils from treating such topics as matrimonial 
impediments and the Pauline privilege, or from assigning as 
reading for high-school youngsters the chapters on “habits” found 
in Hill, Miltner, the Catholic Encyclopedia, etc. Priests will 
query the statement that when the Holy Name is pronounced in 
the “Gospel” on the feast of the Circumcision the “ Father 
. . kneels” (p. 55). F. H. H. 


BOOKS and AUTHORS 


Educational Theory.—Doubtless it is a rather sweeping con- 
demnation of a volume to say that it contains faulty theology, 
psychology, pedagogy, and political science. However, all this is 
true of “Have We Kept the Faith?” (Century. $2.75) in which 
C. A. Prosser and C. R. Allen collaborate to discuss the present 
status of public education in the country. While the volume 
makes easy reading and very often is arresting factually, the 
philosophy back of it is anything but sound, and the authors in 
interpreting their facts are clearly engrossed in making them 
fit their preconceptions. They assume two types of education; 
one for enjoyment, one for service; the former fostered by edu- 
cational conservatives, the latter characterized by progressiveness. 
Like all extremists they leave no room for a middle course. 
With them “service” being the be-all and end-all of everything, 
the citizen is quite naturally for the State, not the State for the 
citizen. Knowing no better philosophy than materialism, and 
patrons of the new psychology, unshorn of its generally admitted 
defects, they have little use for the liberal-arts’ course, for 
Scholasticism, and for the so-called “cultural” training. <A 
chapter dealing with research, instruction, teaching, and leader- 
ship, offers a very unhistorical view of Christ. In general the 
authors prove too much: the logical conclusions from their book 
should be that all our schools ought to be abolished. A com- 
panion volume is announced to indicate the steps that must be 
taken if we are to return to the educational faith of our fathers 
from which the present survey essays to show how and why we 
have departed. 

Students and teachers of educational theory and practice will 
find adequate and well-chosen source material in “ Readings in 
Extra-Curricular Activities” (Johnson. $3.00) by Joseph Roemer 
and Charles Forrest Allen. From a vast store of material 
gathered from magazines, journals and other periodicals the 
authors have made a judicious selection of one hundred and twen- 
ty-seven articles and classified them in logical order on twenty- 
two different activities. To complete their service they have pre- 
pared a “Syllabus of a Course in Extra-Curricular Activities” 
(Johnson. 60c.) which parallels, chapter by chapter the reference 
volume of current readings. The combination of these two books 
gives the instructor and the student not only a choice of valuable 
selections but also intelligent direction on their most effective 
use. “The Psychology of Elementary School Subjects” (Johnson. 
$2.00), by S. C. Garrison and K. C. Garrison, restricts the 
course in educational psychology to the elementary field, includ- 
ing the psychology of drawing, music, nature study and the 
social sciences. 

The unsettled situation of education and the failure of peda- 
gogical leaders to agree on a stable philosophy, makes timely 
a wider acquaintance with the solid educational theories of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. It is a far cry to the thirteenth century, and 
its educational principles and methods may seem altogether un- 
suited to our contemporary needs. Human nature, however, being 
unchangeable, the educative norms would appear to postulate a 
certain stability. This, in fact, is the case, as Mary Helen Mayer 
shows in a scholarly analysis and interpretation of the Angelic 
Doctor’s digputation “De Magistro.” Under the title “The 
Philosophy of Teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas” (Bruce, $1.20), 
she offers a very readable and accurate translation, the first in 
English of the Saint's treatise on education. This she follows 
up with a series of very pertinent commentaries. The little vol- 
ume is not only a contribution of the first class to pedagogical 
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bibliography, but has significance from the Catholic angle as 
offering a medium to acquaint non-Catholic scholars with the 
solidity and practicalness of Scholastic theories and methods. 





Modern Language Texts.—Many schools are re-introducing 
German either as a required or as an elective subject. In view of 
this revival of interest teachers will welcome the 1929 edition 
of Paul Valentine Bacon’s “ New German Grammar” (Allyn & 
Bacon, $1.60), which in plan remains the same as in the former 
editions, but in subject matter and illustrations has been 
brought up to date. For the class in German literature Franz 
Schneider and Martha J. Boyd have edited with exercises, notes 
and vocabulary the story of “Die Biene Maja” (Heath, $1.20), 
by Waldenmwr Bonsels. “ Deutsche Kulturkunde"” (Johnson, 
$1.68) is a cultural reader arranged and edited by Charles M. 
Purin and Ernst Rose. “ Heine” (Johnson, $1.60), edited by 
S. Liptsin is an anthology of the works in prose and verse of 
Heinrich Heine. The selections cover the love lyrics, travel 
sketches, reflections on literature, politics, industry and society. 

For the class in Spanish John M. Pittaro and Alexander Green 
have arranged a well balanced presentation of grammatical mate- 
rial with interesting readings and practical exercises in “ Begin- 
ners’ Spanish” (Heath, $1.50). In “ Spanish Free Composition ” 
(Heath, $1.50) E. Allison Peers gives verse and prose selections 
for reproduction, passages for re-writing and amplification, pic- 
tures with suitable vocabularies for original description, and helps 
for essay and letter writing. “ Vista de Mexico” (Allyn & Bacon, 
$1.00), by Katharine T. Forrester and Kathleen D. Loly, fur- 
nishes easy, interesting and instructive reading material on a 
variety of topics which introduce American students to their 
southern neighbors. A book of Spanish short stories for class 
reading, edited by John M. Pittaro, helps to create a truly Span- 
ish atmosphere in the school room. “Cuentos de Espafia” (Allyn 
& Bacon, $1.40), in the hands of a good teacher, may prove a 
useful and profitable book. One feels that Ibafiez hardly merits 
the rank accorded to him by the editor of this manual. 

“French Pronunciation and Diction” (Silver Burdett, $1.50), 
by L. J. A. Mercier, has the unique feature of a detailed study of 
defects natural to Americans in pronouncing connected French. The 
drill exercises and word lists give special attention to the correc- 
tion of general difficulties. “French Free Composition” (Heath, 
$1.00), by H. J. B. Wanstall, registers a definite advance over 
the mechanical methods so long in vogue and gives to third or 
fourth-year high school students an interesting and serviceable 
text. Following somewhat along the lines of “Spanish Free 
Compositions,” it carries over into the Modern Language course 
the method made familiar and popular by Francis P. Donnelly, 
S.J., in his textbooks on “ Model English.” A simple French 
reader comprising poems, songs, and stories arranged for junior 
and senior high schools appears under the title “En Avant!” 
(Allyn & Bacon, $1.20). The book has been prepared by Daniel C. 
Rosenthal and Edward O. Perry. ' 





The English Class.—In the Academy Classics Series pub- 
lished by Allyn and Bacon four new editions have been announced 
for the seventh and eighth years of the grammar school: “The 
Magic Spear” (Allyn & Bacon, 80c), edited by Mary McSkimmon 
and Virginia Lynch; “ A Christmas Carol and The Cricket on the 
Hearth” (Allyn & Bacon, 80c), edited by Eleanor Tourison; 
“Prairie Song and Western Story” (Allyn & Bacon, $1.00), by 
Hamlin Garland; and “ Ballads” (Allyn & Bacon, $1.00), edited 
by Maude M. Hall. These are splendid specimens of careful selec- 
tions well arranged with questions, exercises, word studies and 
vocabularies. But one wonders whether or not grammar students 
will be prepared to profit by them. 

“Elements of English” (Allyn & Bacon) is a three-book series 
by Stella S. Center and Ethel E. Holmes, which in spite of many 
excellent features seems to suffer from the inclusion of too much 
material and a consequent inadequate treatment for any particular 
form and an unnecessary overlapping and repetition of subject 
matter. “English for Daily Use” (Holt, $1.50), by Edna L. 
Sterling and Miriam E. Cole, furnishes the student with ample 
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material for the mastery of the fundamentals of simple usage. 

Sister Anna Louise, S.C.N., has gathered a beautiful anthology 
of poems which should be familiar to every Catholic student. 
Each selection is followed by suggestive studies which are well 
calculated to train young readers in appreciation of poetic form. 
“Poetry for Junior Students” (Ginn, 80c) is a book to be 
treasured long after it has served its use in the class room. 

The “ Fifth Reader” (Rand McNally) continues the excellent 
work which the Sisters of Mercy, Baltimore, Md., have under- 
taken in the splendid series of Misericordia Readers. A teachers’ 
edition gives a full description of the method employed and makes 
suggestions for the presentation of each s¢iection and for testing, 
grouping, and remedial work. The “ American Cardinal Readers ” 
(Benziger, 96c each) offer a well graded course for Catholic 
parochial schools. The Teachers’ Manual offers the benefit of 
expert guidance by the distinguished board of editors. The John- 
son Publishing Company issues a series of reader manuals for 
story and study readers. Arranged by Gecks, Withers, and 
Skinner, they offer many helpful suggestions from the Primer 
stage to the Fifth Reader. 








The Mathematics Class—The “Standard Service Arith- 
metics ” (Scott, Foresman & Co.) show a noticeable departure in 
the informal and expanded treatment they give to each new learn- 
ing difficulty. Mathematics in junior high schools has been a mat- 
ter of experiment, criticism and careful study. “The First and 
Second Course in the New Mathematics” (Allyn & Bacon, 
$1.00 and $1.20), by Edward I. Edgerton and Perry A. Carpenter, 
if used in conjunction with the Tentative Syllabus in Junior High 
School Mathematics issued by the New York State Department of 
Education may help to solve the difficulties of many teachers. 
“Junior Mathematics” (American Book Co., $1.00), by George 
Drayton Strayer and Clifford Brewster Upton, in a series of 
three books, makes another contribution to the modern course. 
One wonders, however, whether it is good pedagogy to crowd 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry into a single course. 

A simple, systematic and logical course in “ Plane Geometry” 
(Century, $1.36) has been arranged by Leonard D. Haertter. 
The book presents the theorems recommended by the National 
Committee on the Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education, as well as those required by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. “Solid Geometry” (Allyn & Bacon, $1.40), 
by Royal A. Avery, and “ Solid Geometry ” (American Book Co.), 
by Joseph A. Nyberg, deserve the careful attention of teachers 
who are seeking a suitable text. 





Religion Class.—In breaking with the old method of teaching 
religion in the schools, Father Raymond J. Campion ventured into 
a comparatively new field in “ Religion”—Book II. A Secondary 
School Course. (Sadlier. $1.50.) The enthusiasm with which 
the first book was received when it appeared last year proved 
that Father Campion had made no mistake. This newest volume, 
Book II, is intended for the work of second year high school 
and it treats of the Mass with its liturgical beauty and symbolism, 
and the Commandments as the guiding principles of our conduct 
when surrounded by modern life situations. Father Campion has 
provided a real textbook in religion, and it should appeal to the 
many institutions which have deplored the lack of such a book. 





Geography.—The last of the “ Social Geography Series,” which 
the authors began a little over a year ago, “ Our World,” by Fred- 
erick K. Branom, B.E., M.S., Ph.D. and Helen M. Ganey, A.M. 
(Sadlier. $1.88) is intended as a textbook for the seventh and 
eighth grades or the junior high school. Thus the authors have 
provided a modern series of texts based on the single-cycle plan 
and written to conform to present-day principles of geography 
teaching. This fourth book treats the geography of world prob- 
lems chiefly from industrial, commercial and social standpoints 
and a worthwhile illustration is presented to the child of the re- 
lationships between man and his natural environment. In a nut- 
shell this is what is meant by Social Geography. The book con- 
tains a wealth of pictures, maps and graphs. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


The Cardinal and the Cameraman 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Evidence multiplies that the critical historian of the future, in 
large measure, is going to rely on the newsreels of the in- 
defatigable and irrepressible cameraman of the present. 

At the Commencement of Fordham University, on June 12, 
when His Eminence Cardinal Hayes presided and Governor 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Rita C. McGoldrick and Lady Armstrong were 
among those on whom the degree of LL.D was conferred, a 
squad of busy cameramen pushed up to the platform as soon as 
the formal proceedings were ended. 

“Governor,” said one of them, “we would like to take you 
with the Cardinal and the ladies for the newsreel,” and the 
dignitaries, who now are used to such incidents, graciously con- 
sented. 

“ Now we'd like to have the Cardinal and the ladies,” was the 
next request, and His Eminence posed again. 

Then up chirped a movie mechanic: 

“Say, Cardinal, will you step aside so we can get Mrs. Mc- 
Goldrick alone? That’s what we were sent up here for.” 

His Eminence laughed heartily, as Mrs. McGoldrick sharply 
chided: “ Look here, young man, that’s not the way we usually 
address the Cardinal. What do you mean?” 

By this time the newsreeler saw he had not “ registered,” and 
was manifestly uncomfortable. His Eminence, however, with 
that suave good nature that for years has made him so popular 
with all newsmen and cameramen, put the young man at his ease 
by stepping aside and observing: 

“Don’t bother, don’t bother. Let me give you a new experience. 
I'll direct this scenario for you. Now Mrs. McGoldrick, you 
stand over there. Is that the right light angle? Yes, good! 
All right, shoot!” 

And the camera registered. 

Apropos, it seems to me, as a matter of local pride, it ought to 
be here noted, as I have not seen it done elsewhere, that the two 
ladies so worthily honored by Fordham University are both 
Brooklynites. Among those who rejoiced at the distinction for 
Lady Armstrong none were more sincere than her old school- 
mates who remember her as Margaret Hanway, a pupil at St. 
Agnes’ Academy, taught by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 

Brooklyn. T. F. M. 


Where Did He Get His Name? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father McGucken wonders where the Rev. Robert O’Brien 
got his name. I really don’t know, but I do know that when 
Protestant orphanages pick up a nameless child, they at once tag 
on to it an Irish name. I happen to be acquainted with a Rev. 
Mr. Dougherty, Methodist, who flowered in one such institution, 
and if Mr. Dougherty has any Irish blood in him, then I am 
descended directly from Isaac, son of Abraham. 

FatHEeR Witt WHALEN. 

Orrtanna, Pa. 





Eprtor’s Note.—In connection with the Convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association at Toledo, it is interesting to 
note in this place that during the past year, AMERICA has been 
used in the classrooms of 90 colleges and universities, 152 high 
schools and academies, and 16 seminaries, making a total of 258 
educational institutions which AMERICA reaches each week as an 
auxiliary to the teacher and professor in their efforts to enlarge 
the horizons of their students. 











